Desert Magazine Book Shop 



NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edited by T. M. 
Pearce. Lists and gives a concise history of the 
places, towns, former sites, mountains, mesas, 
rivers, etc., in New Mexico, including those set- 
tled by the eorly Spaniards. Good for treasure 
hunters, bottle collectors and history buffs. 
Paperback, 187 pages with more than 5000 
names, $2.45. 

DESERT GARDENING by the editors of Sunset 
Books. Written exclusively for desert gardeners, 
this book is climate zoned with maps pinpoint- 
ing five diverse desert zones. Calendar pre- 
sents plans for care of plantings throughout 
the year. Illustrated, 8x11 heavy paperback 
$1.95. 

ANZA-BORREGO DESERT GUIDE by Horace Par- 
ker. Third edition of this well- illustrated and 
documented book is enlarged considerably. Tops 
among guidebooks, it is equally recommended 
for research material in an area that was crosseH 
by Anza, Kit Carson, the Mormon Battalion 
49ers. Railroad 5urvey parties, Pegleg Smith, the 
Jackass Mail, Butterfield Stage, and today's 
adventurous tourists. 139 pages, cardboard 
cover, $3.50. 

THE MYSTERIOUS WEST by Brad Williams and 
Choral Pepper. Rare book examines legends that 
cannot be proven true, nor untrue. New evi- 
dence presented in many cases which may 
change the history of the West. Hardcover 
$5.95. 

THE WEEKEND GOLD MINER by A. H. Ryan. An 

electronic physicist bitten by the gold bug," 
the author has written a concise and informative 
book for amateur prospectors telling where and 
how gold is found and how it is separated and 
tested, all based on his own practical ex- 
perience. Paperback, 40 pages-, $1.50. 

THE WEEKEND TREASURE HUNTER by A. H. 
Ryan. A companion book to his Weekend Gold 

Miner, this volume is also concise and packed 
with information on what to look for and what 
to do with your treasure after you hove found 
It. Subjects range from Beach Combing to Sunk- 
en Treasures. Paperback, 76 pages, $1.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF NEW MEXICO by Michael 
Jenkinson and Kar! Kernberger. This exception- 
ally well written volume is more than a ghost 
town guide. It spans the history of New Mexico 
from the post to the present and brings back to 
life the conquistadors, gunmen, miners, mer- 
chants and politicians who won the West. Kern- 
berger I photographs are gollery quality. Hard- 
cover, quality paper, large formot, 153 pages. 
$7 50. Makes an excellent gift. 




EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY 

By ROBERT IACOPI 

Published by Sunset Books, this well 
illustrated book separates fact from fic- 
tion and shows where faults are located, 
what to do in the case of on earth- 
quake, past history, and what to expect 
In the future. Highly recommended for 
all Californlons. Large formal, slick pa- 
perback, 160 pages. 

$2.95 



SUN, SAND AND SOLITUDE by Randall Hender- 
son. For more than 50 years Randall Henderson 
has traveled across the deserts of the West until 
today he is known as the voice and prophet of 
this region of mystery, solitude and beauty. 
Founder of Desert Magazine in 1931 , he has de- 
voted his life to understanding the great out- 
doors. His second and latest book is a culmin- 
ation of his experiences, thoughts ond philoso- 
phy. Hardcover, deluxe format, deckle-edged 
paper, 16 pages full color, excellent illustrations, 
$7.95, 

LOWER CALIFORNIA GUIDE BOOK by Gerhard 
and Gulick. The authors have revised the third 
edition to bring it up to date. Veteran travelers 
in Baja California would not venture south of 
the border without this authoritotive volume. It 
combines the fascinating history of every loca- 
tion, whether it be a town, mission or aban- 
doned ranch, with detailed mileage maps and 
locations of gasoline supplies, water and other 
needed information on Baja. 243 pages with 
three-color folded map, 16 detailed route maps, 
4 city maps, 22 illustrations. Hardcover $6.50. 

METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK by Art Las.agne, 
2nd edition. Includes history, operating tech- 
niques, interpretation of signals, ond Directory 
of Manufacturers. One of the most complete 
handbooks of its kind. Paperback. 65 pages. 
$3.00. 

TREASURE HUNTER'S GUIDE TO THE LAW by 
Clair Martin Chrislensen. Answers all of the 
questions relative to the legal aspect of find- 
ing treasure trove. Subjects include Antiquities 
Act, Mining Claims, Gold Regulations, Trespass 
and Salvage, Claim Recordings, Tax Aspect and 
many others. Concise ond factual. Paperback, 4 6 
pages, $2.75. 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Belden. 

About fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and lost 
mines. Paperback. $1.95. 



MAPS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA from the Lower 
California Guidebook by Gehard and Gulick. 

Slightly smaller than those in the book but con 
venient to carry in glove compartment. $1 when 
purchased with the book; $1.50 when purchosed 
sepa rately. 

MEXICAN COOK BOOK by Ihe Editors of Sun- 
set Books. Mexican recipes for American cooks, 
thoroughly tested ond suited for products avail- 
able in the United States. Includes comprehen- 
sive shopping guide, all cooking techniques and 
recipes from soups to desserts ond drinks. Large 
slick paper formal, well illustrated, 96 pages, 
$1.95. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C. Tlbbitts. Up 

dated edition of one of the best of the bottle 
books. $4.50. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Remi Nadeau, The only good, hard- 
cover book on the California ghost towns, We 
recommend it highly. $5.95. 

CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by John W. 
Robinson. Contains excellent maps and photos. 
A guidebook to the Sierra San Pedro Martir and 
the Sierra Juarez of upper Baja Calif. Much 
of this land is unexplored and unmapped still. 
Car routes to famous ranches and camping spots 
in polm-studded conyons with trout streams 
lempt weekend tourists who aren't up to hiking. 
Paperback, 96 pages. $2.95. 

DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mitchell. 

Although a system of poved roads covers Death 
Valley National Monument, there is even a 
larger network of back country roads leading 
to old mining camps, stamp mills and other 
little-known areas of interest. The author has 
provided a guide to these places for explorers 
with bock country vehicles. Paperback, illustra- 
ted. 36 pages, $1.00. 

ROUGH RIDING by Dick Cepek and Walt Wheel- 

ock. Two veteran travelers have compiled on ex- 
cellent book on how to drive and survive in the 
back country. Although based on driving 
through Baja California, the information is ap- 
plicable to all areos of the West. Strongly 
recommended for both amateurs and veterans. 
Paperback, 36 pages, $1.00. 

BOOK OF CACTUS by Horry C. lawson. Written 
for the amateur, this book tells how to plant, 
care for and identify cactus found in the West. 
The 36 pages contain 409 small photographs 
ond descriptions of the plants. Paperback, $2.00. 

FIELD GUIDE TO GEMS AND MINERALS OF 
MEXICO by Paul Willard Johnson with English- 
Spanish glossary. Don't go rock hunting In 
Mexico without it. Paperback. $2. 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ALSO 
ADD 5 PERCENT SALES TAX 

Send check or money order to Desert Maga- 
zine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, but we cannot occept charges 
or C.O.D. orders. 



DEATH VALLEY BOOKS 

Published by the Death Volley '49ers these 
five volumes have been selected by '49ers 
as outstanding works on the history of Death 
Valley. All are durable paperback on slick 
stock. 

A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY [Revised edi- 
tion] by Edmund C. Jaeger, ScD $1.50 

MANLY AND DEATH VALLEY. Symbols of Des- 
tiny, by Ardis Manly Walker SI. 25 

GOODBYE, DEATH VALLEYI The story of the 
Jayhawker Party, by L. Burr Belden $1,50 

CAMELS AND SURVEYORS IN DEATH VALLEY 

By Arthur Woodward 



$2.00 

DEATH VALLEY TALES by 10 different au- 
thors $1 .25 
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With summer heat nn the 
wane, one can feel the 
coolness of autumn in the 
ver photo "Autumn 
jkl in Oak Creek Can- 
by Darwin Van 
ampen. Phoenix. Ari- 
zona. Locale is Arizona's 
scenic Oak Creek Canyon, 
south of Flagstaff. 



FOSSIL CANYON 
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AINBOW'S 



- begins with a 
TREASURE LOCATOR' 






"COMMANDER" 720 

This Goldak Treasure 
Locator is unsurpassed for 
locating buried treasure, 
coins, Civil War relics and 
for beachcombing. Features 
"Tell-Tone" Signal. Locates 
any metaf object under dirt, 
sand, mud, rock, etc. No 
cumbersome cords— com- 
pletely transistorized, bat- 
tery powered. 

When it comes to find- 
ing your pot of gold, go 
with the leader— go with 
Go/daftI 

EFFECTIVE DEPTH RANGE 

(Under Normal Conditions) 



3 ...Bullet 
7"... Penny 

- 8-12 "...Silver Dollar 

- 18"... Pistol 

24". ..Jar of Coins 

30... Kettle 

36"... Placer 
— "*" Gold Deposit 

^ 48"... Metal 
Chest 

^ 60 ...Large 
— Metallic 
Object 



Start out right- send ji.od pre- 
paid for authentic gold-plated 
replica of a Spanish doubloon 
found off Cape Kennedy. 




THE i 

1101-AAlrWay 
Glendale, California 91201 

□ Please send free literature an GOLDAK trea- 
sure locators. 

□ I enclose $1.00 prepaid for my gold-plated 
doubloon replica with pouch. 

flams . 

Address 

City 



A Peek 

in the 
Publishers 
Poke 
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ith the increasing number of 
people who are heeding Hor- 
ace Greeley's words to "Go West!" 
land that was once barren and housed 
only the little animal life that could 
eke nut an existence in such an area, is 
being developed daily into ever-grow- 
ing communities anil subdivisions. 
This has forced our little creatures into 
t smaller world and no doubt has 
annihilated many thousands. Now a 
new threat has come to our scaled and 
furry friends. The creatures are being 
preyed upon by human beings who form "weekend safaris" in search of specimens 
for the trophy room or worse yet, for commercial gain. The situation has developed 
to the point where the Desert Protective Council has adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that members of the California legislature are urgently 
petitioned to introduce and sponsor the passage of an amendment to Section 
5000 of the Fish and Game code to provide wildlife protection as follows: 

That it be unlawful to sell, purchase, needlessly harm, shoot any projectile at, 
or remove from its natural habitat any species of iizard (Suborder Lacertilia) or 
any non-venomous snake (Suborder Qphidia), with the following exceptions: 

That for the purposes of scientific study in the field or laboratory, the Cali- 
fornia Division of Fish and Game is authorized, upon application, to grant 
authority to any accredited school or museum to issue individual permits not ex- 
ceeding one year in duration to individual faculty or student members or scien- 
tific personnel of the institution for the removal of such specimens of lizards and 
non-venomous snakes as are essential, to biological study, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be sent to members of the Cali- 
fornia legislature with the request that they introduce and sponsor the passage of 
such legislation as herein proposed. 

We endorse this resolution with a closing note. The nearby city of Desert 
Hot Springs became so tired of the senseless slaughter and/or removal of desert 
creatures they passed art ordinance proclaiming the entire city to be a wildlife sanctuary 
and have posted signs to that affect. 



Last December DESERT Magazine was fortunate in being granted an exclu- 
sive article on the Calico diggings and now again we are privileged to present another 
archeological first. This time from the pen of Erie Stanley Gardner who is a master 
of both fiction and non-fiction. His interesting mystery appears on page 18 and is 
a condensation from his latest book on Mexico, Host With A Big Hat, wherein he 
describes the figurines which are causing a major controvery in the archeological 
world. He relates how the artifacts were found and why there is a possibility that 
prehistorical animals may have survived long enough to have had contact with 
human beings. 



Now the cooler weather has returned, effective October 1 1 our little book and 
gift shop will again be open on Saturdays. So if you are headed for the Colorado or 
just out for a weekend drive, drop in and chat a while. 



ORDER FROM THIS AD FOR THE BEST IN FULL COLOR 

WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS^ 





nf Ocotillo - To wish you a "Blessed Outdoor Temple - Greeting is an appropriate Nippy Mumriis -May the warmth .. .ol Christ "Old days, Old times" - Wishing the Joys i 
verse by S. Omar Barker - Leaox mas be with you all the Year - Thomas old-fashioned Christmas, etc. -Swanson 



Blossoming Octtlllo- To 

Christmas and a Happy New Year -Hilton 




Slei|hbells in the Nijht - Merry Christmas and Joy is the Spirit of Christmas - 



Happy New Year -Thomas 



Happy Christmas- Christoffersen 



■ haves Christmas -May the meaning ol the Season he Friendly Roadrunner — Merry Ctir 
deeper, as Christmas comes, etc. Thomas Happy New Year - Lao 




Itdian Psalm -May ihe Spirit ot Christmas Abide Watitin' lor Christmas News -May the meaning "Open Face »1 Heaven"- May the Joy nt Ctirist- CountirtE Out Biessinsts 



with You, etc. - Lee 



of the Season be deeper, etc. 



mas be with you. etc - lowdermilk 




Happy New Year Nicies 




Evening Trail -May the Spirit ol Christmas be Gift ot Lif M May 
with you. - i Delano Christmas 




Hilton 



Happiness of Forest Deer - With Every Good Wish for Christ- Midnight Stop lor Directions - Merry Christ 
mas and the New Year - Husherg mas and a Happy New Year - Thomas 




When Christmas Oay has come and gone 

every happiness be yours, etc. -Roberto 



Adoration at the Manjer-May you have the 

Spirit ol Christmas, Peace, etc -Tneraine 




mm 

Smoke tree Cove - Best Wish 
Christmas and a Happy New Year 



w 

:hes for a Merry Christmas Dawn - May the Peace and toy of 
Bender Christmas be with you, elc. - Lau 



ALL NEW DESIGNS IN BRIGHT FULL COLOR 



BEST QUALITY ART: Yes, these are the western Christmas cards you've 
been looking for! Heavy textured enamel paper folds to make a rich card, approx. 5x7. 
We can print your name, or ranch brand, or BOTH in red to match greeting. Also, we can 
print your return address on the deluxe white envelopes -extras included. 24 hour 
shipping 'til Christmas. 25c will rush any card sample and color brochure to you. 

HOW TO ORDER; Fill in quantity of each card you want in box beside that 
number in the coupon order blank. Circle total quantity and cost on order blank. Mix and 
assort at no extra cost. Order all of one kind or as many of each as desired, Canada resi- 
dents please remit in U.S. dollar values. Colorado residents add 3% sales tax, You may 
order by letter or fill out coupon and mail with cash, etieck or money order. Thank you 
kindly, and remember, it's fun to buy from the Leantn' Tree. 

thc leanin'£tree 



TOTAL QUANTITY 


fl 


25 


so 


TS 


110 


lip 


200 


300 


500 


WITHOUT NAME 


pas 


S4.25 


S 8.56 


S 12.50 


J16.00 


$23 50 


13 1.00 


S4600 


S74.00 


WITH NAME OR BRAND 


13.25 


5. SO 


10. Oil 


11.50 


18.00 


76.00 


34.00 


50.00 


80.00 


WITH NAME AND BRAND 


SIM 


tJS 


I liS 


15.75 


19.25 


27.25 


35.25 


51,25 


81.25 


SHORN ADDRESS ON 
[NVttOPE FIAPS 


s;;s 




2.011 


2.25 


2.5Q 


300 


3.50 


4.50 


5.50 



FILL IN 


T904 


T905 


IB06 


T910 


ousNtir* 

DESIRED 
OF EACH 
CARD 
IN BOX 

rnT' 

fiU H B f W 


T91I 


T915 


TBlfi 


T8Z0 


T922 


T323 


TG24 


T92G 


T82T 


T830 


T831 


T832 


T939 


T950 


T973 


T898 



BOX 1500 • BOULDER 



COLORADO • 803O2 



I 

I NAMES TO BE PRINTED Oft CHRISTMAS 

| CARDS (DRAW BRAND IN MARGIN) . 

| SEND CARDS TO: 

I Rl«..St., or 8o> Ho 



| City 



Stile 



MONEY BACK GUARANTEE AND POSTAGE FREE FROM THE LEANIN' TREE.. .OUR 20th YEAR 




The Greatest "Western" Ever! 



«JSP 



American 
Odyssey 

The Journey of 
Lewis and Clark 

260 magnificent photo- 
graphs, many double- 
page size. 
Introduction by 
A, B. Guthrie. Jr. 
Relive the classic explora- 
tion of Lewis and Clark in 
260 dramatic photographs 
and a narrative irom their 
original Journal. 
Famed Western photog- 
rapher Ingvard Henry Eide 
captures the wilderness 
exactly as it was first seen by 
the explorers . . . retraces their 
entire journey at the times of 
the year that coincide with 
their travels . . . photograph- 
ing only what Lewis and 
Clark saw . . . exactly as they 
sew it. 

American Odyssey is 

unique Americana . . . stirring 
history . . . beautifully printed 
and bound. It is the gift book 
for all who know and love the 
American West I 
272 pages 
954x1 1%" size 

Special pre 'Christmas 
gift price, 
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Rand M cNalhj 
Pioneer Atlas 
of the 
American 
West 



Collector's item I The maps and 
indexes of the Western states and 
territories from Rand McNally's 
"Business Atlas" of 1876. 
1154x14" $10 



Rand M?Nally 

Box 7600, Chicago 60680 




Book 

Reviews 

by Jack Pepper 



HOW TO COLLECT ANTIQUE 

BOTTLES 

By ]obn C. Tibbhts 

I am not a bottle collector in the sense 
I plan my trips and camping sites so I 
will be able to spend my time digging 
for purple glass or rare "patent" medi- 
cine containers. 

However, during the 20-odd years I 
have explored the West I have found 
quite a few bottles which are now on dis- 
play at the Desert Magazine Book Shop. 

I have an interest in bottle collecting, 
just as I do in finding artifacts and other 
historical objects of the Old West. For 
this reason I was completely enthralled 
by John C. Tibbitt's latest publication. 
How To Collect Antique Bottles is more 
than a book on bottle collecting — it is a 
fascinating insight of early America as 
seen through the eyes of the medicine 
companies and their advertising almanacs. 

One of the most popular of the medi- 
cines was Hostetter's Celebrated Stomach 
Bitters and some unknown advertising 
writer wrote: 

"To the public of the United States . . . 
Hostetter's Stomach Bitters must not be 
confused with the Fungus pancreas got- 
ten up by individuals who make it their 
business to speculate on the credulity of 
invalids. It has never been offered and 
will never be advertised as a miraculous 
elixir, capable of curing, with superna- 
tural certainty and dispatch, all the di- 
seases of the human family. No such 
universal specific ever did or ever will 
exist ..." 

After this conservative opening, the 
writer later states the Bitters "is a specific 
for dyspepsia, diarrhorea, dysentary, gen- 
eral debility, chills, fever, liver complaint, 
bilious remittent fevers, and the pains 
and weaknesses which creep upon us in 
old age." 

And then our advertising writer, who 



evidently had not been farther west than 
the Hudson River, really got carried 
away, stating: "Furnished with this pre- 
ventative, the pioneer of California may 
fearlessly prosecute his search for gold 
and silver, in valleys and plains where 
his less fortunate predecessors (his spell- 
ing) have left their bones. The discolored 
water which serves alike to quench his 
thirst and obtain his treasure, may be 
drunk with impunity if mixed with this 
powerful and agreeable corrective, and 
the miasma which reeks from the soil of 
the mining regions, will have no injur- 
ious effect upon his system if sustained 
and fortified by this pure and wholesome 
vigorant and stomachic ..." 

Fortunately for our stomachs, but un- 
fortunately for advertising copy writers, 
in 1914 the Pure Food and Drug Act put 
an end to such eloquent prose. Also in- 
cluded in the historical section of the 
book are dozens of reproductions of the 
labels and illustrations used to prove the 
value of the elixirs. For this part alone, 
the book is worth the price. 

For avid bottle collectors- — and those 
just starting — the author also includes 
chapters on The Whys of Bottle Collect- 
ing, Where and How to Collect Bottles, 
What Bottles are Collectible and many 
other informative chapters on cleaning, 
displaying and the history of bottles and 
why and how they turn different colors. 

Author of six previous books on the 
related subject, Tibbitts and his wife have 
been collecting bottles for 30 years. 
Heavy, slick paperback, 118 pages, well 
illustrated, $4.00. 

ROAD MAP OF CALIFORNIA'S 
PIONEER -TOWNS, GHOST-TOWNS 

AND MINING-CAMPS 

Compiled by B. V, Terry, 
Varna Enterprises 

More than 400 place names are print- 
ed in red on this large blue and white 
road map. A special index classifies and 
describes the towns and sites. The map, 
with northern California on one side and 
southern California on the other, is 38 x 
25 with a scale of one inch to 20 miles. 
$2.95. Terry has also compiled a Road 
Map to Lost Mines and Buried Treasures 
of California listing 127 locations. Two- 
sided, 38 x 25, $4.00. Both maps avail- 
able at Desert Magazine Book Shop for 
$6.50. 



Erie Stanley Gardner 
describes the beauty 
and adventure ■ 

in Mexico's 
desert country. 
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HOST 
WITH THE 
BIG HAT 

by 

Erie Stanley 
Gardner 



HOST WITH 
THE BIG HAT 

Erie Stanley Gardner 




A visit to the archaeologically controversial Julsrud Collection in Aeambaro 
and the account of a trip to Mexico are woven together in this fascinating book. 



Approximately 250 black-and-white photos. 4 pages of color. 


$7.95 


Other books of true adventure by Erie Stanley Gardner 




MEXICO'S MAGIC SQUARE 


$7.50 


HOVERING OVER BAJA 


$6.00 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 




HUNTING THE DESERT 




IN BAJA 






HUNTING LOST MINES 




WHALE 


$6.00 


BY HELICOPTER 


$7.50 






THE HIDDEN HEART 




NEIGHBORHOOD 




OF BAJA 


$7.50 


FRONTIERS 


$6.00 



Order from: 
DESERT MAGAZINE Book Shop 



CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ALSO 
ADD 5% SALES TAX 




T N the rugged Carrizo Mountains of 
± California's Imperial County Mother 
Nature has carved a massive canyon into 
the land. Fossil Canyon is a natural scrap- 
book containing the bits and pieces of 
the earth's history from 50 million years 
ago. 

Located about 100 miles east of San 
Diego and about three miles north of 
U.S. 80, Fossil Canyon offers the weekend 
adventurer a place to enjoy the desert's 
solitude while exploring the earth's past. 

The road into Fossil Canyon is easily 
negotiated in a conventional automobile, 
but take care with lower models. A hike 
into the canyon is the most enjoyoble 
way to explore it. 

To reach the scenic area take U.S. 80 
to Ocotillo and turn north on County 
Road S-2, also known as the Imperial 
Highway. In about two miles you will 
come to a four-way stop sign. This is 
Fossil Canyon Road. Turn right and fol- 
low the road north past a quarry and on 
into the narrow gorge. 




FOSSIL CANYON 




The towering sandstone and mudstone 
walls of Fossil Canyon offer the amateur 
geologist a picture of the earth's past as 
long as 50 million years ago when the 
sands were shifting under the currents 
of a great inland sea. 

On top of the towering cliffs large an- 
cient oyster shells, which long ago turned 
to stone, can be found. The challenge 
here is to find two matching halves. 

In the sandstone walls are many in- 
teresting relics once a part of the aquatic 
community which thrived in the warm 
waters of the inland sea. Huge boulders 
that once were part of living coral reefs 
can be found and the canyon walls are 
filled with shells of many types. 

Geologists believe the coral remains 
are an Atlantic and not Pacific variety. 
They say that during the Eocene geologic 
period about 50 million years ago the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were con- 
nected across Central America. 

Through time the passage eventually 
closed and the Atlantic type corals re- 
maining in the Pacific became extinct. 




by Ernie Cowan 



On the sides of the 
canyon walls (left) you 
can find oyster shells that 
have turned to stone. 
The trick is to find two 
that match. The desert floor 
is in the background. 
Erosion has created spectacular 
shapes and forms in Fossil 
Canyon. In some places 
(opposite page) it 
takes sharp turns. 



Now all that remain are the live coral 
in the Atlantic and the fossil remains in 
the southern California deserts. 

Fossil Canyon, also known as Shell 
Canyon and Alverson Canyon, was form- 
ed over thousands of years by sudden 
rains which created flash floods that ate 
into the mountains. 

Tn places the walls of the canyon tower 
1 *i0 feet above the chasm floor and nar- 
row to widths barely wide enough to 
allow an automobile to pass through. 



There are also many cave-like passages 
leading off of the main canyon. Some of 
these are not more than two or three feet 
wide and run for hundreds of feet into 
the cliffs. They are not true caves, how- 
ever, since they are open at the top. Some 
of the passages open into huge chambers 
that have been used by campers. 

Fossil Canyon is an ideal camping spot 
for families with youngsters. There is 
no cactus and the high sandstone cliffs 
make good baby sitters, although there 
are trails leading up out of the canyon. 
On the weekends the canyon is filled 
with campers and sightseers, but on a 
weekday it is a place of solitude. 

Old mining roads leave the canyon 
and climb into the mountains along steep 
routes. A short hike up one of these 
roads gives the desert buff a most spec- 
tacular view of the desert below. 

If you visit Fossil Canyon remember 
that others will follow. Carry out any 
litter you have brought in and if you 
have room pick up that extra little bit 
left by someone else. Leave Fossil Can- 
yon as Nature's scrapbook, not man's 
scrap pile. □ 
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Mrs. Delinda Bare 
fought off an Indian 
attack single-handedly 
when a young mother and 
then lived to be 93 before 
passing away in 1929. 
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by Dorothy Robertson 



y F you have never been to Modoc coun- 
1 try, now is the time to come to this 
uncrowded, cool, pine-scented highland 
where icy streams and lakes await your 
fishing desires. 

This 4000 square mile region of the 
West's last frontier is located in the 
northeastern corner of California, adja- 
cent to the Oregon and Nevada borders. 
Here you will find hunting, fishing, 
water-skiing, swimming, hiking, and just 
plain adventure in back-country areas. 

You can follow U.S. 395 all the way 
from Southern California to Modoc— a 
really beautiful drive, or you can take 
Nevada's uncrowded scenic State 34 via 
Pyramid Lake to Gerlach, where you 
turn west on State 81. This route brings 
you directly into historic Surprise Valley, 
which is hemmed on the west side by 
the rugged Warner Range. 

The area's four little towns are spaced 
along the valley from north to south. 
Southerly Eagleville has quaint old- 
fashioned buildings. Ten miles before 
you reach Eagleville you pass the great 
Bare Ranch holdings, which is a work- 
ing ranch. 

It was to this homestead that Thomas 
Bare brought his young wife and her 
w 



two little children in 1884. Isolated from 
other valley homesteaders, they were con- 
stantly harassed by Tndians. One day 
Thomas Bare had to ride off with some 
distant neighbors to round up their scat- 
tered cattle. The had no sooner ridden 
away when, to Delinda Bare's horror, a 
screaming horde of young bucks descend- 
ed upon the tiny cabin. 

Evidently the attackers had watched 
the menfolk ride away, and knew that 
the woman and children were alone. But 
they were rudely awakened. Delinda 
Bare was a sharpshooter. She barricaded 
herself in the cabin, laid out her ammu- 
nition, and shot so many of her attackers 
they kept a respectful distance between 
themselves and the spitting death issuing 
from the Bare cabin. 

All day Delinda kept the Indians from 
approaching any closer than bullet's 
length until, at long last, the menfolk 
arrived at a gallop and sent the Indians 
headlong. Delinda said later, according 
to local pioneer descendants, that she re- 
served three bullets, to be used as a last 
emergency upon her children and her- 
self, rather than fall alive into the hands 
of the Indians. 

Cedarville, too, possesses its historic 




building, still to be seen in the village 
green. This is Captain Townsend's log 
cabin, the first building erected, and sold 
by his widow after his ambush-death by- 
Indians in 1865, to traders Cressler and 
Bonner. 

Ten miles north of Cedarville nestles 
little Lake City, the first town to be built 
in Surprise Valley in 1865. From the 
vicinity of Lake City you can easily see 
the historic Applegate-Lassen Trail, once 
followed by emigrants and goldseekers 
of '49, as it winds out of Forty Nine 
Canyon down into the valley, then 
crosses the natural causeway between 
Upper and Middle Alkali Lakes, to con- 
tinue northward to Fort Bidwell, wind- 
ing over Fandango Pass and on to Goose 
Lake, 

For a truly fantastic jaunt back into 
history, you have to see Fort Bidwell to 
believe it. This is the second oldest set- 
tlement in Surprise Valley. In 1865 sold- 
iers came in response to the settlers' 
petition for military aid in repelling the 
fierce Indians of the region. Camp Bid- 
well (later changed to Fort Bidwell) was 
thus built and occupied for 28 years. On 
October 21, 1893, Troop C, Fourth Cav- 



alry, filed out of Fort Bidwell for the 
last time, and the post was abandoned. 
Today, only a few foundations remain. 

There is an old mining camp called 
Highgrade up in the northern Warners, 
just out of Fort Bidwell. A forest service 
camp is being completed for fall use. In 
this area are fishing streams and dear 
cold mountain lakes for your enjoyment. 

While you are browsing through Fort 
Bidwell, you will find two authentic old 
stores still doing business there. The old- 
est store is the A. C. Lowell General 
store, built in the mid- 1860s, still in its 
original state, with heavy iron shutters 
and bars over the windows. The last of 
the Lowells sold out recently, and the 
store is now owned and operated by the 
Harold Aschermans. Besides its modern 
grocery stock, the store is a veritable 
museum of pioneer day Americana and 
Indian artifacts, and really old photo- 
graphs of the days gone by. 

Miss Elsie Kober, pioneer descendant 
of the Kobers who took over the store 
built by Irwin Ayers in the 1870s, oper- 
ates the mercantile store almost as it was 
a century ago. With modern clothing 
and footwear are the mementoes of yes- 




and footwear and head- 
ier are still 



teryear. 
gear worn by 
on display. 

Both these Fort Bidwell stores consti- 
tute a museum in themselves, and afford 
a fascinating opportunity to inspect first 
hand a life once lived one hundred years 



As you leisurely vacation around beau- 
tiful Modoc, you can enjoy the various 
mountain drives taking you to scenic re- 
gions of northern California. Here wild 
game are often seen in the skies and in 
the mountains and valleys, including Ca- 
nadian honkers and ducks, quail, phea- 
sants, doves and rabbits. Deer are com- 
monplace, even along the highways, 
around sunup and sunset, and antelope 
range in the higher altitudes. 

If you are hiking enthusiasts, there is 
the South Warner Wilderness area where 
there are no motor trails. You go on 
horseback or on shanks' mare. 

If you come to Modoc in the autumn 
months, you will find September to early 
November about the most beautiful time 
for a visit. This is the time of changing 
seasons when the deciduous trees turn 
wanton, flaunting their fantastic shades 
of yellows, oranges and crimsons in a 
last, brilliant fling before the snows start 
flying. The air is wine-tingly and brac- 
ing, the nights colder, but you'd find the 
days still holding the warm embrace of 
summer. 

So take your time while seeing Modoc 
— you'll be glad you did, for the north- 
ern autumns are really worth experienc- 
ing, and when you strike the trail look- 
ing for that something different, some- 
thing out-of-the-ordinary, remember — 
Modoc country is where the old West 
still lives. □ 



All that remains of 
i Highgrade, (left) a once 
boisterous mining camp in 
the Warner Mountains, 
are these few buildings. 
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CAMP INDE 



Note covered with sagebrush, 
the site of Camp Independence 
is seen through the mouth 





^ HE YEAR was 1 862. Amercia's atten- 
X tion was focused on a great and 
terrible conflict; places such as Bull Run, 
Shiloh, and Antietam were in the spot- 
light. Overshadowed was a small but 
fierce struggle raging in an almost un- 
known valley in eastern California. 
Owens Valley, it was called, named some 
two decades previously for Richard 
Owens, one off. Fremont's trusted lieuten- 
ants. 

Owens Valley in the 1860s was a prim- 
itive land. To the west, the jagged, snow- 
capped peaks of the Sierra Nevada form- 
ed a towering barrier to Pacific storms 
and caused it to be, as Mary Austin later 
called it, a "Land of Little Rain." Twen- 
ty miles east, the rounded, tawny ridges 
of the Whites and the Inyos, rising almost 
as high, formed the eastern rampart of 
this great natural trench. The rocky, 
moisture-starved valley floor was mostly 
a sea of sage, supplemented here and 
there by tall cottonwoods and willows 
alongside streams gushing down from 
Sierra glaciers. Down the middle flowed 
the lazy, meandering Owens River, emp- 
tying its spent waters into the vast, shal- 
low alkali sink of Owens Lake. 

In spite of its barrenness, Owens Val- 
ley was for many decades the home of a 
hardy, peaceful people known as the 
Paiutes. These valley Indians lived a rela- 
tively simple life centered around a per- 
ennial search for food. They hunted deer 
in the mountains, fished the cold, spark- 
ling streams, and gathered pine nuts 
every summer from forests in the nearby 
high country. Early white visitors to the 
valley reported these Paiutes friendly, 
and there were few incidents of friction 
between the Indians and the white man 



The white man's frenzied hunt for 
mineral riches finally changed the val- 
ley's peaceful pattern. It started with the 

discovery in 1859 of the fabulous Com- 
12 



stock Lode on the east side of the Sierra 
near Lake Tahoe. The eastern flank of 
the great range suddenly appeared to 
offer untold riches to those who would 
diligently hunt them. Thousands of hope- 
fuls who had only recently crossed the 
Sierra to the Mother Lode country fever- 
ishly retraced their tracks back across 
the mountains. Other rich strikes soon 
followed near Mono Lake, and the boom 
towns of Bodie and Aurora blazed into 
the Owens Valley country. 

Early in I860 Dr. Darwin French left 
the San Joaquin Valley town of Visalia 
in search of the legendary Gunsight 

Mine. According to stories circulating at 
the time, a lone prospector had picked 
up a chunk of metal to make himself a 
gunsight; it proved to be pure silver. 
Rumors placed the silver lode in the des- 
ert mountains somewhere east of Owens 
Valley. French never found the Gun- 
sight Mine; instead he discovered rich 
silver ledges in the Coso Range south- 
east of Owens Lake. Coso zoomed into 
prominence, and miners by the hun- 
dreds stormed into the area. Soon other 
prospectors, finding the Cosos all staked 
out, set up claims in the Inyo Moun- 
tains east of Owens Valley. To feed the 
hungry miners, cattle were driven into 
the valley, and white settlers soon fol- 
lowed. The peaceful, undisturbed val- 
ley sanctuary of the Paiutes was no more, 
and a clash became imminent. 

The clash began late in 1861, when a 
cowherd shot an Indian taking a horse 
and the Paiutes retaliated by killing a 
white settler. Warfare in Owens Valley 
became general during the early months 
of 1862. By May the Indians, more nu- 
merous than the whites, controlled most 
of the valley. Miners and settlers fleeing 
the region asked the army for help. 

In March, 1862, a small detachment 
of California Volunteers, under Lt. 
onel George S. Evans, entered the 




troubled valley from the south. After 
rescuing a small group of settlers be- 
sieged at Putnam's Fort, a strongly-built 
stone house and trading post near what 
later became the town of Independence, 
Evans continued north to the vicinity of 
Creek. Finding the Paiutes well 
entrenched in strong natural positions 




by John W. Robinson 
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above the creek, Evans realized that an 
attempt to dislodge them would be 
suicidal. As the expedition was not 
equipped for an extensive campaign, he 
was obliged to retire from the valley. 

On June 1 1 Colonel Evans again left 
Los Angeles for Owens Valley, this 
time with a large, well-equipped force. 



He commanded 200 men of the Second 
Cavalry, California Volunteers, and 
brought along a train of forty-six wag- 
ons carrying supplies for two months. 
Their destination was Pine Creek, where 
Evans planned to establish a base camp 
for his campaign to subdue the Valley 
Paiutes. The party reached Putnam's 
Fort at daylight, June 26th. They found 
nothing but ruins; the Indians had 
burned everything but the stone walls 
and carried away everything of value. 

Evans rested a few days, then resum- 
ed the march north. But the journey 
was now more difficult. From far above 
the valley, torrents churned downward 
from the rapidly melting snowpacks of 
the Sierra crest. The resultant swelling 
of the Owens River and its many tribu- 
taries made it very difficult to get men 
and equipment across the larger water 
courses. 

On July 4th, Evans and his men 
reached Oak Creek, about four miles 
north of the present town of Indepen- 
dence. Finding the creek a raging tor- 
rent, Evans decided to make his camp 
at a clearing above the south bank of 
the stream, twenty miles short of his 
original Pine Creek destination. Thus 
was born Camp Independence, named 
for the day on which it was founded. 

This original Camp Independence 
would hardly have passed for a military 
post. The few buildings hurriedly con- 
structed were of a distinct rudimentary 
nature, and many of the soldiers found 
shelter by digging caves in the walls of 
a large ravine nearby. 

The first year of the post's existence 
was a harried one. The Paiutes were a 
stubborn and crafty enemy, and the cam- 
paign to wrestle from them control of 
the valley was long and difficult. Led by 
skillful chieftains such as Captain George 
(commemorated by today's George's 
Creek") , Joaquin Jim, and Chief Butcher- 



knife, the Indians continued to ambush 
white settlers and evade the best efforts 
of the army to subdue them. Two par- 
ticularly fierce battles were fought in the 
lava beds just south of present-day Big 
Pine and along the banks of Cottonwood 
Creek, near Owens Lake. Both sides suf- 
fered numerous casualties, and the strug- 
gle went on. 

In the fall of 1862 a site was selected 
for the permanent Camp Independence 
on the north side of Oak Creek about 
three hundred yards upstream from the 
first location. This spot was selected pri- 
marily because it was free of obstacles 
behind which Indians might lurk in 
ambush. Work was hurried on adobe 
buildings to serve as the permanent 
quarters, but unfortunately the camp 
was not completed before cold weather 
arrived. The first freezing nights were 
experienced in October, and by Decem- 
ber, with dark, billowy clouds carrying 
snow flurries down from the Sierra 
crest, the men were suffering. A supply 
train from Los Angeles arrived just in 
time to save the post. That bitter winter 
of '62-'63 was the worst that the men 
would endure during the fifteen-year 
history of Camp Independence. 

Victory over the Paiutes finally came 
in May, 1863. Old Captain George en- 
tered Camp Independence under a flag 
of truce and asked for peace. After 
being promised good treatment, 900 In- 
dians gave up the hopeless campaign of 
attrition and wearily trudged into the 
camp. In July, while the American Civil 
War was reaching its great climax at 
Gettysburg, orders were received to re- 
move the Indians from Owens Valley to 
a reservation at San Sebastian, near Fort 
Tejon. The unhappy captives were es- 
corted to San Sebastian later that month. 
In the ensuing months, some of them 
grew tired of their forced quarters, es- 
caped, and returned to their former 
valley homes. 

1} 





Indian Summer. 

That's the White Mountains 
in the Fall. When the trout 
fishing is best. Summer 
(ours) is over, so the rates, 
never very high, go down 
even more. It's mostly 
Apache Indian land, so when 
yoi hear "Hon-Dah," it's 
not the name of a motor- 
cycle. It's a greeting that 
means "Be my guest," and 
you will, partly because of: 
more than 300 miles of 
trout-heavy streams, and 20 
lakes. Pond-dotted, grassy 
meadows. Ancient pines 
and golden-leafed Aspens, 
dancing in concert to 
gentle breezes. Well kept, 
spaced-out campsites. 
Millennium-old Indian 
ruins. Incomparable eques- 
trian trails, and horses to 
match. Considerate hosts 
will tell you some Apache 
fishing secrets. After all... 
It's Indian Summer in 
Arizona. 

For information about 
Amazing Arizona, write: 
Travel Information Section 
State of Arizona 

3003 North Central Avenue 
Dept. G-3 

Phoenix, Arizona 85012 
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The restoration of relative peace in 
Owens Valley brought in a stream of 
new settlers. Mining activities in the 
desert ranges adjacent to the valley in- 
creased. The small garrison at Camp In- 
dependence found itself increasingly in- 
active. Finally, in early 1864, the post 
was ordered abandoned, much to the 
distress of settlers who still feared the 
few hundred Paiutes still in the valley. 

It soon became evident that there was 
a basis for the uneasiness of the set- 
tlers. As more whites moved into the 
valley, the Indians became increasingly 
restless. Several attacks on white settlers 
occurred, highlighted on the last day of 
1864 by the brutal murder of Mary Mc- 
Guire and her six-year-old son at their 
Haiwee Meadows Ranch, six miles south 
of Owens Lake. The following May, 
bowing to pressure from valley settlers, 
the army reactivated Camp Indepen- 
dence, sending in three companies of 
infantry and one of cavalry. From this 
time until its final abandonment in 
1877, Camp Independence was con- 
tinually garrisoned. 

With the army back in Owens Valley, 
most of the remaining Paiutes resumed 



their peaceful ways. A handful, how- 
ever, never were able to adjust to the 
coming of the white man. It took two 
years to subdue these last rebellious 
elements. The last engagement was 
fought at Rainy Springs, near the Coso 
mines, in March, 1867. With this de- 
feat, the Paiutes ended their long strug- 
gle. The five year Paiute Rebellion had 
cost the white man 60 lives, the Indians 

During the first five years of exis- 
tence, the Camp Independence garrison 
was almost totally occupied with protect- 
ing white settlers from marauding In- 
dians. With the Indian problem resolved, 
the remaining ten years of the post's 
existence settled down to the drab, al- 
most uneventful life that characterized 
so many of the western military posts. 
Nevertheless, throughout its fifteen year 
span of life, Camp Independence had a 
definite influence on the pattern of val- 
ley settlement. 

Disaster struck Owens Valley on 
March 26, 1872. A severe earthquake at 
2:30 in the morning leveled several of 
the valley towns and badly damaged the 
adobe and wood buildings at Camp In- 
dependence. Rebuilding of the post be- 
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In the early days of Camp Independence, soldiers dug caves for shelter. Later they 
constructed barracks. Caves can still be seen today. 




land was opened to settlers. The build- 
ings were demolished to furnish lumber 
for the towns and farms of the valley. 
The old military post gradually fell into 
decay, finally disappearing from view 



This historical marker near US. 395 near Independence, California marks she of 
camp where soldiers fought Paiute Indians fust 100 years ago. 



gan promptly. The army set aside $30,000 
(a goodly figure in those days) for re- 
construction of the camp, and this sub 
was used to put up substantial frame 
buildings. When the rebuilding was com- 
the camp put on a grand open 
entertaining the entire valley. 

By the late '70s, it became obvious 
that Owens Valley no longer needed a 
military post. The Indians had long been 
pacified, and Inyo County law enforce- 
ment officers were capable of handling 
civil disturbances. For several years or- 
ders were expected that would close 
down Camp Independence, and the post 
was well prepared for the eventuality. 
Finally, on July 9, 1877, Captain Alex- 
ander MacGowan, the final camp com- 
mandant, received the anticipated order. 
Before sunrise the next morning, in what 
was perhaps the fastest close-down of a 
military post in history of the west, the 
garrison began the long, hot march south 
to the railroad at Mojave. The departure 
of the soldiers was viewed with sorrow 
and regret by the valley settlers, some of 
whom lined the streets of Independence 
at dawn to bid the troops farewell. 

After the camp was abandoned, the 



Today, travelers driving north on US 
Highway 395, two miles north of Inde- 
pendence, pass a narrow paved road veer- 
ing off to the right. Half a mile on this 
road is a large historical marker indicat- 
ing the sage-covered site of Old Camp 
Independence. Nearby, a few shallow, 
badly eroded caves are visible, the sole 
reminders of this proud military post 
that once guarded the valley. 

Historian Helen S. Giffen has written 
a fitting epilogue to old Camp Indepen- 



"No longer the bugle call echoes 
through the valley, the ghost of 
Camp Independence walks no mote. 
Its site lies forlorn and deserted 
save for a ragged cabin or two in 
the shadow of the cottonwoods. The 
life of the pioneer is over, and so 
is that of the camp which was estab- 
lished in the shadow of the sierra in 
the valley of the Owens River." □ 
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by Richard Taylor 



Somewhere in eastern 
Arizona is there an Apache gold 
mine? Where is the giant cave with 
its ancient idols and pottery? 

According to this article 
it was found years ago — will 
some lucky treasure hunter once 
again discover the Apache bonanza? 
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Back IN the 1800s, the Apache In- 
dians on the San Carlos Reservation 
in eastern Arizona talked about a fabu- 
lously rich gold mine somewhere near 
the reservation. They said long ago their 
ancestors had obtained all the gold they 
could use from this mine. They had 
made jewelry and ornaments from it, 
which they traded to the white man for 
his manufactured wares. Some ore sam- 
ples from (his legendary mine are said 
to have assayed at $5000 per ton. 

The Indians said that just beyond a 
place the Spaniards had named San 
Simon, a trail some 20 miles long com- 
menced. This trail led into the high 
mountains and directly to the fabulous 
gold mine. Of course this tale excited 
tne imaginations or many white men wno 
tried to persuade the Apaches to lead 
them to the mine, but the Indians, being 
very superstitious, steadfastly refused. 
Finally, an aged Indian 



Josef a was talked into leading a party 
of gold-hungry prospectors to the site. 
They rounded up their supplies and en- 
thusiastically headed out, confident that 
they would soon be sitting on easy street. 

The old woman told them that they 
would first come to an ancient cave in 
the mountains, which had been used as 
a stronghold for centuries by her an- 
cestors. After searching for several hours, 
they finally discovered the old trail and 
began tracing it, growing more excited 
by the moment. Sometimes the trail was 
very difficult to follow, as it hadn't been 
used for many years and nature had near- 
ly obscured it with bushes and trees and 
occasional heavy rains. At other times 
water running over it had scoured it 
out, making it easy to follow. 

About the time they were making 
good headway and thinking they had it 
made, Josefa was suddenly overcome by 
superstitious fear and would not go on. 



The frustrated gold seekers offered her 
all sorts of inducements, but to no avail. 
She was turning back and nothing could 
change her mind. 

Disgusted, but not defeated, the group 
decided to push on without her. The 
faint trail rose abruptly into the rugged 
mounaitns, but the gold hunters con- 
tinued. 

Within a few hours they located the 
ancient cave. It was a large hollow in the 
side of the gorge. Its opening was small 
and the men had to squeeze through one 
at a time, but they were well-rewarded 
for their trouble. 

Inside the huge cave were numerous 
dust-covered idols and much crude clay 
pottery, covered with designs and figures 
as the ancient Indians artisans had made 
centuries before. The large cave would 
accommodate at least a hundred people 
and because of its location and narrow 
entrance, it was nearly an invincible 
fortress. 

After thoroughly exploring the cave, 
but taking nothing, the gold seekers pro- 
ceeded up the steep trail. On their way 
they came upon a huge oak tree in the 
center of the trail. It was so large that 
they estimated it to be at least 100 years 
old. It had apparently sprouted and 
grown up after the Apaches had stopped 
working their gold mine. 

The gold-hungry group became very 
excited when they began finding pieces 
of quartz in which flecks of gold were 
plainly visible. Apparently this ore had 
been dropped or discarded by the In- 
dians as they carried their heavy loads of 
yellow wealth down from the mine. 

At length the trail became extremely 
dim and was finally blotted out entirely 
by landslides, rock-slides and dense green 
plant growth. The men spread out and 
searched desperately for hours, occasion- 
ally picking up a trace of the trail here 
and there, but it became so difficult that 
they were finally forced to give up. 

Reluctantly they turned back and head- 
ed down the rugged mountain. Many 
others have tried to find this ancient 
Apache gold mine since then, but it 
seems that the ancient Indian gods are 
protecting their secret very well. All 
searches to date have been unsuccessful. 
However, many more searchers will un- 
doubtedly be made and some do-or-die, 
gold-hungry treasure hunter will prob- 
ably stumble onto it one of these days. □ 
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ACAMBARO 



Is it possible that somewhere in the 
world, in some protected valley isola- 
ted from the surrounding country, pre- 
historic animals managed to survive until 
after man made his appearance on the 
scene ? 

Did the dinosaur exist long enough to 
have contact with human beings? Did 
the prehistoric ice-age horse find some part 
of the world where he lived until some 
three or four thousand years ago? 

Most orthodox archeologists consider 
such an idea too ridiculous to even con- 
sider. Is it possible this attitude closes 
the minds of orthodox archeologists to 
evidence which has convinced some scien- 
tists that prehistoric animals did indeed 
have a Shangri-La of their own where 
they survived long after they were sup- 
posed to have become extinct? 
18 



Look at the map of Mexico. To the 
north and east of Mexico City is the vil- 
lage of Acambaro, which may well be 
the site of one of the greatest archeo- 
logical mysteries of the age. Affirmative 
evidence is there, overwhelming evidence, 
evidence which no one has been able so 
far to explain. 

Waldemar Julsrud was a practical, two- 
fisted German who migrated to Mexico, 
had a ranch and a hardware business, 
prospered, and lived in a fourteen-room 
house which had been erected some 300 
years earlier. He developed a curosity as 
to fragments of figurines which the na- 
tives reported they found beneath the 
surface of the ground. 

Julsrud offered the natives a peso for 
each complete figurine they would dig 
up which was either intact or which 



could be put together so as to restore its 
original shape. The peso was worth about 
twelve and a half cents United States 
money. 

Was Julsrud 's offer too generous? 
Could the Mexican peon fabricate figures 
which could profitably be palmed off as 
genuine? Before anyone answers that 
question it is necessary to look at some 
of the problems. 

The figurines had been baked in wood 
ashes. Acambaro was an old city. Fire- 
wood for cooking tortillas was at a pre- 
mium. A good burro load of firewood 
which had to be brought in from the 
mountains sold at eight pesos a load. 

The complete figurines were, for the 
most part v buried three to six feet below 
the surface of the ground in soil which 
gave no indication of having been dis- 
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turbed for countless years. 

Could a Mexican peon model a figure 
in clay, pay eight pesos a load for fire- 
wood with which to bake it; then bury 
it so cleverly that the ground showed no 
sign of disturbance, all for a total of one 
peso? Could this Mexican peon have 
known anything about dinosaurs or about 
an ice-age horse that only a few special- 
ists have ever heard of? 

In any event, Julsrud began to collect 
figurines. They depicted all sorts of 
monsters and all sorts of primitive art. 
They also showed dinosaurs, and what 
seemed to be the ice-age horse. They 
showed huge lizards and either a primi- 
tive attempt to depict the mastodon or 
perhaps the elephant. 

A writer named William Russell stum- 
bled onto the Julsrud collectior 



years ago. He published an article entitled 
Did Prehistoric Man Tame the Dinosaur? 
with photographs of figurines from the 
Julsrud collection. 

An Eastern scientific foundation saw 
the article, thought, of course, it was a 
hoax, but asked an archeologist. Dr. Reg- 
ler, who was then living in the vicinity 
of Mexico City, to go take a look. His 
report was such that the startled founda- 
tion commissioned Professor Charles Hap- 
good, of New Hampshire, to make a 
complete survey. 

Professor Hapgood is a cautious New 
Englander. He has an open mind, but he 
is an historical detective and an authority 
on prehistoric life and artifacts. He was 
perhaps the best scientist the foundation 
could have sent to Acambaro to make an 
intelligent, unprejudiced appraisal. 

Professor Hapgood went to Acambaro 



and stayed for several weeks. He took 
every precaution possible to guard against 
fraud, selecting the places where the dig- 
gers were to dig. He dug under ground 
which had been undisturbed for years. 
He tunneled under rock walls — and 
found figurines. After his investigation 
he reported that, despite all of his pre- 
cautions, he had been unable to detect any 
evidence of fraud. 

The scientific foundation was baffled. 
Hapgood was puzzled. He wrote to his 
friend, William Russell, in Los Angeles, 
asking him if he could get the author of 
the Perry Mason stories to make a trip to 
Acambaro and see if any evidence of 
fraud could be discovered by the man 
who had created the literary detective. 

So Russell appealed to me. 

I was unusually busy at the time. I 
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did, however, manage to see Russell and 
became intrigued with the possibilities 
of investigating the Julsrud collection of 
figurines. 1 determined to investigate as 
soon as I could possibly get away. How- 
ever, months passed, and then the months 
became years. 

Waldemar Julsrud passed away. The 
house which held his collection was 
closed and locked. His son and heir, 
Carlos Julsrud, an important corporation 
executive in Mexico, lived many miles 
from the ancestral home in Acambaro. 

Then something happened which 
caused me to consult my notes and to dig 
out the old facts. I wrote to Russell and 
to Professor Hapgood, to see if they were 



of the French T.egion of Honor and a 
veteran of the Mexican Diplomatic Corps; 
Ricardo Castillo, long-time adventurer and 
owner of several Tijuana restaurants 
where gourmet food is barbecued from 
coals of a special wood brought down 
from the mountains; Anita Haskell Jones, 
a close friend; J. W. Black, a mechanical 
genius who designs our desert-going ve- 
hicles, and Bruce Barron, rancher and 
woodsman. 

We journeyed down the West coast of 
Mexico to Mazatlan, turned inland to 
Guadalajara, then on to Acambaro where 
we arrived late in the afternoon, being 
joined by Professor Hapgood, Carlos 
Julsrud and his charming daughter, 




Erie Stanley Gardner, left, and Professor Charles Hapgood, an expert investigator, 
examine some of the 32,000 figurines of the Waldemar Julsrud collection. 



still available. Much to my surprise, they 
both answered. Russell came down to my 
ranch and Professor Hapgood agreed to 
meet me in Mexico. 

I got my companions together, the peo- 
ple who had shared in so many of my 
Mexican adventures, who knew the coun- 
try intimately and could be depended on 
to help check the evidence. 

Included were my wife, Jean, who has 
been my executive secretary for many 
years and who has had many hair-raising 
adventures with me in various parts of 
the world, and Sam Hicks, outdoorsman 
and expert writer and photographer. 

Others were Wulfrano Ruiz, Tijuana, 
an influential citizen of Mexico who 
speaks several languages and is a member 



Karin, Dr. Regler had passed away but his 
widow came up to join us. 

We had a get-acquainted dinner during 
which we were more or less feeling each 
other out. I had been given to understand 
that it would probably be impossible to 
get to see the Julsrud collection person- 
ally; that we could only talk with wit- 
nesses who were familiar with it. How- 
ever, at the conclusion of the meal, Juls- 
rud asked us if we would like to go at 
once and see the collection. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock at night 
and rain was pelting down in torrents. 
The streets were running curb to curb 
with water. The thunderclouds seemed 
directly overhead. Wicked flashes of 
would be followed almost in- 



stantaneously by the roar of thunder 
which shook the buildings. 

We piled in our automobiles and 
hissed through the water to a street where 
a plain door which gave no hint of what 
lay beyond opened into a passageway 
which, in turn, led to a patio in the an- 
cient Julsrud house. 

The patio was flooded with rain. In 
one wing of the house, the only weak 
light cast a reddish glow over the assort- 
ed figurines of the collection. This red- 
dish glow was supplemented every few 
seconds by an eye-piercing, glittering glare 
of greenish lightning which dazzled the 
eyes. Then came the claps of thunder 
which shook the house as if the ancient 
gods were indeed angry at our intrusion. 

Nothing that I had heard prepared me 
for what we saw. 

All 14 rooms of the house had been 
converted into spaces for shelves which 
were laid out like bleachers in a base- 
ball park. Every square inch of these 
shelves was covered with figurines. Rats 
scurrying about had knocked pieces of 
priceless statuary to the floor, and the 
voice of Carlos Julsrud, sounding-curious- 
ly matter-of-fact in the midst of all that 
weird background said, "Please be care- 
ful not to pick up any of the objects on 
account of the scorpions." 

Some of these figurines were tremen- 
dously crude. They could have been made 
by any Mexican peon who had any de- 
gree of native skill. Others were, in my 
opinion, masterpieces of the type of art 
which I like to call primitive, although I 
understand among archeologists the de- 
finition of what is and what is not primi- 
tive art is subject to some dispute. 

However, here were figurines which 
had a dynamic symmetry which captured 
the imagination. Here was an occasional 
veritable masterpiece in fired clay. There 
were weird animals which must have 
been concocted in some sort of a night- 
mare, animals with great claws and pro- 
truding teeth attacking and, at times, de- 
vouring human beings. 

On this shelf was an Ethiopian -type 
head which fascinated me because of the 
concept and execution of the artist. Over 
there were exotic figures engaged in un- 
conventional activities. 

Above all, one was confused by num- 



There were still more than 32,000 
pieces of art in the collection which, at 
one time, had numbered some 34,000 
pieces ! 

Here was what could have been the 
ice-age horse which had, according to 
science, been extinct for many thousands 
of years. Where would a Mexican peon 
have obtained the data to sculpture au- 
thentic reproductions of these prehistoric 
animals? 

Hapgood and Julsrud showed us teeth, 
stained by age but not petrified, which 
had been uncovered in the diggings. Hap- 
good had taken these teeth to a univer- 
sity which specialized in classifying such 
things and the startled experts told him 
that they were the teeth of Equtts Conver- 
sidans Owen, a species of horse which 
had long been extinct. 

He also told us of a mudslide which 
had occurred in a canyon when he was 
on his previous trip to Mexico, The slide 
had exposed the backbone of what looked 
like a prehistoric animal. He had taken 
the bone to an Eastern university which 
made a specialty of classifying prehistoric 
bones and was advised the bone was not 
from any known animal which had ever 
roamed the earth. Yet the configurations 
of this backbone indicated it could well 
have been the backbone of one of the 
monsters depicted in the collection. 

Professor Hapgood told us some of 
the precautions he had taken during his 
original investigation against fraud, and 
some of the measures he had taken which 
would have exposed fraud if any had 
been present. 

The first thing he did was to inspect 
the collection in the Julsrud house. Then 
he, Waldemar Julsrud, William Russell 
and a digger, Odilon Tinajero, went to 
the general territory where the figurines 
had been dug up — the southwestern part 
of the city where adobe houses abutted a 
hill or a mountain which was called Bull 
Hill by the natives. 

They dug in the most unlikely places 
and where the ground must have been 
undisturbed for many, many years- — per- 
haps for centuries— and they found fig- 
urines. 

Hapgood then went to one of the stone 
walls which was heaven knows how old, 
and which walls, in Mexico, mark the 
boundaries between different holdings. 
Again he ordered the diggers to dig. 



this time in a tunnel under the wall. They 
found the anicent grave of an Indian 
buried with a beautiful obsidian dagger, 
so they moved to another location, tun- 
neled under the wall and here they found 
more figurines. 

Then, he had a consultation with the 
Chief of Police who told him that he 
could dig any place. Hapgood got up out 
of the chair, stood with his feet planted 
on the dirt floor of the room and said, 
"Then dig here and dig now!" 

The startled host thought the gringo 
had suddenly taken leave of his senses, 
but he called in diggers. They dug 
through the hard surface of the dirt floor, 
which is common to so many adobe 



We moved back to where the adobe 
houses were clustered along the street 
until construction had been brought to a 
stop by the slope of Bull Hill. This was 
a steep, narrow street which had to be 
traversed on foot. The adobe houses were 
very, very old — so old that, in places, the 
outer surface had begun to deteriorate, 
showing the interior of the adobe bricks. 

No one knows exactly how long these 
houses had been there or how long it had 
taken for the surface of the adobe to de- 
teriorate, but when we carefully inspected 
the interiors of these adobe bricks we 
again found broken bits of pottery and 
what could have been the pieces of fig- 
urines of the same type that were in the 




One of the indications the figurines were not "planted" is pieces of the artifacts 
found in the old adobe walls built by natives of the Mexican village ofAcambaro. 



houses in Mexico, then got to the loose 
soil underneath and again found frag- 
ments and then a figurine. 

These were a few of the incidents 
which caused Professor Hapgood to state 
in his original report many years ago he 
could find no evidence of fraud. 

The morning following our midnight 
inspection of the 32,000 figurines, Sam 
Hicks suggested we visit Bull Hill. It 
was well covered with brush ilnd foliage, 
but by inspecting little barrancas where 
rainwater had washed down through the 
soil and by scraping away at the banks wc 
found the hill was literally impregnated 
with artifacts, pieces of pottery, broken 
bits of figurines. 

Then came the clincher, 



Julsrud collection. 

These adobe bricks had been manu- 
factured many, many years ago by people 
who had simply taken the soil that was 
available, puddled it into mud, poured it 
into forms, let the forms dry until the 
bricks became firm; then let them dry in 
the sunlight until they were hard enough 
to form the walls of houses. This is the 
type of construction which has been go- 
ing on in Mexico for many hundreds of 
years. 

Certainly these people who were build- 
ing the houses didn't "plant" any frag- 
ments in the soil from which the bricks 
were made. 

Thinking things over, I find that I 

Continued on Page 36 
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Filtering through cotton 
clouds, beams of the early morning 
sun (opposite page) light the 
cliffs of Red Rock Canyon near 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Canyon is also located 
in this area of prehistoric 
Indian culture. Photo by 
Don Valentine. 




Lofty sandstone mountains stretch 
their lazy fingers into the sandy desert floor and 
from the towering peaks torrents of rushing 
water chisel endless canyons. The Spring Mountains 
west of Las Vegas, Nevada are evidence of 
Mother Nature's rampages. Canyons of 
kaleidoscopic hues twist their submontane way 
into the range. Oak Canyon, Hidden 
Canyon and Cougar Canyon are small 
branches of Red Rock Canyon. 

Nature was extravagant with her 
many gifts in these areas, but she saved her 
special talents for Brownstone Canyon. This wild, 
perpendicular valley, where desert floors meet 
thrusting hills of sandstone, was the home 
of prehistoric Indians, Little remains of 
the "ancient ones" who once called this canyon 
their home; save beauty and peace. Near the 
canyon mouth are stands of bushy scrub pine; the 
seeds from the cones are nourishing as well as 
palatable and were a main harvest for the 
residents long past. Above this pine display 
begins a twisted growth of manzanita, its pale 
green leaves and fragrant blossoms 
clinging close to the chestnut colored limbs. 

Overhanging rocks support a 
spear-trpped yucca plant while the hill slopes 
are a tangle of agave, commonly known as the 
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century plant. The agave, the yucca and the pine were 
the principal reasons for the Indians living in the 
canyon. From the yucca they gathered tough 
fiber for cordage, string, shoes, matting and baskets, 
plus a multitude of other useful articles. The agave 
supplied them with a meaty bulb that was roasted 
and eaten much like a sweet potato is today. 
The pine-nuts offered tasty kernels to be 
saved for the long months of winter travel. 

The Hohokam, Patayan, Cerbat, Yuman 
and the Walapai Indians as well as all branches of 
the Paiute nation were wanderers and evidently used 
Brownstone Canyon as a ceremonial campground. 



indicate their occupation of the canyon was sporadic. 

No doubt after the pinyon harvest the 
tribes would gather for the annual adjustment of 
their difficulties; for medicine dances, for 
marriage ceremonies and to exchange useful 
information, such as the amount of rainfall (or lack 
of it), the game, or its scarcity in the area. After 
these rites they carved a record of the details 
in the smooth face of the hills. These writings are 
called petroglyphs. Deep into the surface 
of the highest cliffs these prehistoric billboards would 
tell new tribes in the vicinity of what had preceded. 

The Indians picked into the sandstone 
a story of drought, of lean years, of full lakes and 
abundant water and plentiful game. The 
petroglyphs also told of distances traveled and 
of hardships met and conquered, and of 
sickness and death. They told their 
life's story on the face of the towering cliffs. 

The Indians lived like the pine trees, with 
much space between. They traveled far and 
frequently, following the ripened seeds and the 
flowering agave plant. This solitary life lent 
to those men a sufficiency to work, live and die alone. 
They left the pictographs (painted writings) 
and the petroglyphs as an account of their travels. 



Below each curious group of these 
writings are huge mescal pits, or Indian ovens. 
They were used to roast the pulpy bulb of the agave 
plant. Each pit was dug about three feet deep 
and four to five feet wide, it was then lined 
with large rocks. A wood fire was built in the hole. 
It was kept blaHing until the rocks glowed like 
coals, the agave bulbs were placed on these 
coals and more heated rocks were thrown on top 
of them. This was covered with six inches of 
dirt and left to cook for twelve hours or more. When at 
last the bulbs were removed, they were soft and 
sweet and tasted very much like a southern baked yam. 

In the canyon there are six sites where mescal 
pits, picture writings and crude rock shelters 
have been discovered. For over 1800 years this canyon 
has stored the treasures of the nomadic Indians. 

Bits of pottery, dried crumbling 
baskets, arrowheads, stone choppers and grinders, 
flake knives and blades that were used so long 
ago, have been found buried deep within the earth. 
These small people were very industrious. 
During their brief sojourn in the canyon they planted 
and dried corn, squash and melons and built crude 
dams to divert rainwater. They read the stars and wove 
crude baskets to carry the preserved food supply. 



The canyon is comprised mainly of 
red, yellow and brown aztec sandstone. Huge 
layers of shale under the sandstone near springs, 
and also at the base of many cliffs, indicate the 
area was once moist and humid, a direct 
contrast to our dry hot climate of today. 
There are interesting conglomerate formations, 
one even containing fossilized trees of a huge size. 

In 1930, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
dammed a natural depression at the head of 
the canyon to catch water for cattle and wildlife 
of the region. This created a pool approximately 40 
feet wide and 10 feet deep. In the spring a mist 
of green colors the sandy soil, and a multitude of 
blossoms burst from the growth underfoot. 
In the summer one can hear the drone of bees, 
the shrill call of the Mountain Jay and the rustle of 
small animals. First snows of the season are soft, 
and here you may see the tracks of the bighorn 
sheep, the deer and the Puma or mountain lion. 

As a Federal Game Reserve, 
Red Rock and Brownstone canyons offer 
protection for animals in all seasons. And, although 
the raucous noise of Las Vegas is only 25 miles 
away, here can be found tranquility and beauty 
as it has existed for hundreds of years. □ 



These cliffs of sandstone (left) 
are typical of the rugged terrain of 
Brownstone and Red Rock canyons near 
Las Vegas, Nevada. Only 25 miles 
from the gambling casinos, the area 
was once the home of Indians who 
left their writings on the rocky walls. 
Indian petroglyphs can be seen 
(right) at the base of this sandstone spire 
with the valley floor below. Photos 




Not every visitor to Verde Valley 
takes time to look over old Fort 
Verde at the town of Camp Verde just 
off the scenic Black Canyon Highway 
in central Arizona. 

Those who do find an interesting part 
of western Americana as four of its orig- 
inal buildings still stand and its bar- 
racks have been converted into a fas- 
cinating pioneer-military museum. Near 
the museum you can see the original 
buckboards which once hauled supplies 
down from Prescott. 

There is more to Fort Verde than 
meets the eye; the old fort has an un- 
usual story to tell about a frontier doc- 
tor who collected artifacts and plants 
during the hours he was not treating his 
patients. 

The conventional history of the fort 
is told briefly on the marker at the en- 
trance to the post: 

Established as Camp Lincoln 1864 as 
protection of settlers against hostile In- 
dians. Name changed to Camp Verde, 
1868, and to Port Verde, 1879. Post 
abandoned April 10, 1890. 

To fill in the details, one must read 
the diaries and letters of the men who 
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once manned the outpost. The Special 
Collections at the University of Arizona 
Library has a number of such original 
unpublished manuscripts. One of the 
best concerns Dr. Edward Palmer, an 
early army medical man assigned to 
Camp Lincoln in 1865. 

Dr. Palmer was more interested in 
studying the marauding Apaches than 
in killing them, and much more con- 
cerned with collecting plants and animals 
than in mending broken bones. 

A naturalist and Indian artifacts col- 
lector, his medical endeavors were mere- 
ly a sideline to get him stationed in the 
unexplored Arizona Territory. Not that 
he neglected his duties. Like all of the 
pioneer naturalists of the West, he did 
double duty in maintaining the well- 
being of the soldiers as well as securing 
scientific specimens — while risking his 
life to do both. The herbs he collected 
often served as Indian-style remedies 
when medical supplies ran out— a fre- 
quent occurrence in distant outposts like 
Fort Verde. 

The fort was first established as Camp 
Lincoln at the close of the Civil War. 
During the war the U.S. Army troops in 




Arizona were withdrawn to fight against 
the South. Hostile Apache Indians in 
the area took this as a sign of defeat on 
the part of the white man and stepped 
up their forays against isolated settlers. 
When the war was over, troops returned 
to take up the Indian campaign once 
more. But it was no easy matter to defend 
each of the numerous scattered settle- 
ments. 

Dr. Palmer had been collecting plants 
around Fort Whipple (now Prescott) in 
the highlands, but when the call went out 
for volunteers to man a new army gar- 
rison in the Verde Valley, he joined the 
First Arizona Volunteers as post surgeon. 

Palmer would never forget the 60- 
mile trip from Fort Whipple to Camp 
Lincoln. The troop he accompanied trav- 
eled by mules and a wagon, reaching the 
edge of the high rim overlooking the 
valley just as the sun was setting. Far be- 
low them stretched the dusty gray desert 
with the green Rio Verde snaking its way 
along one side. The road to the bottom 
was so rough they could not take the 
wagon down till morning. 



The weary troops had to unload the 
supplies and pack them down the moun- 
tain on their backs. The heaviest articles 
were lowered by ropes for a mile and a 
half! Tired as they were, the men's 
jumpy nerves kept them on the alert. So 
many Indian attacks had been staged on 
this slope it was called Grief Hill. 

Palmer was the last one down. He in- 
sisted on carrying his own gear. The 
others were much too occupied making 
camp to notice how carefully the doctor 
hid his supplies in the brush some dis- 
tance away. All that remained on the top 
of the rim was the wagon itself and a 
desk full of company papers. Not one 
Apache appeared. However, when a de- 
tachment was sent up for the wagon the 
next morning there was only a heap of 
smoking ashes. Apaches had followed 
their every move! 

As for Palmer, it was not the Indians 
but another matter that had him worried; 
how to protect the alcohol needed to pre- 

Continued on Page }4 




These wag 
by the Arizona troops at 
Camp Lincoln to haul supplies 
from Fort Whipple. 
They are on display today 
at Camp Verde. The 
photograph (above) of 
Dr. Palmer was taken shortly 
after the Civil War when 
he was about 35. 
Photo courtesy of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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Incredible Teratorn 



by Judith McWhinney 

AGES AGO, huge birds of prey flapped 
and hung above the California 
landscape — condor-like creatures whose 
wings spanned 18 feet. They were in- 
direct relatives of the modern California 
condors, which are the largest birds-of- 
flight alive today. The discovery of the 
great prehistoric vultures who cruised 
the western sky gives California claim to 
the biggest flying birds in 



Knowledge of their existence is based 
on fossil fragments from three different 
individuals. They were taken from dif- 
ferent localities and are millions of years 
apart tn age. A radius, one of the large 
wing bones, was found in the fossil beds 
near Vallecitos Creek in the Anza-Bor- 
rego Desert. Field work at this site, car- 
ried on with a National Science Founda- 
tion grant, has been directed since 1958 
by Dr. Theodore Downs, Chief Curator 
of Earth Sciences at Los Angeles County 
Museum. The fossil beds, which have 
yielded bones of many fantastic animals, 
were first discovered by Harley J. Gar- 
bani of San Jacinto, and it was he who 
found the vulture bone. Marvelling at its 
size, Dr. Downs identified it as belong- 
ing to a species known at that time by 
a single earlier specimen. 

The original specimen had been found 
and named by Dr. Hildegarde Howard, 
who was then Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum's Chief of Science. A comedy of 
errors began with this first find that has 
haunted subsequent discoveries of the 
great bird's remains; errors made, natur- 
ally enough, because of their un-birdlike 
size. Miss Howard "discovered" the earl- 
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iest evidence in 1952 — in a collection of 
mammal bones! It had been there for 18 
years, sorted into a mammal group in 
1934 when it was taken with other fos- 
sils from Smith Creek Cave in Nevada. 
It was almost half again as big as the 
same skeletal part from other ancient vul- 
tures, of which several species have been 
found in asphalt deposits like the one at 
Rancho La Brea. 

Miss Howard recognized it as the car- 
pal bone of a huge bird and rescued it 
from oblivion. The carpal is a part of 
the wing corresponding to a human wrist 
bone. Aside from its astonishing size, 
this specimen was structurally different 
from the carpals of other prehistoric 
vultures. Miss Howard established a new 
species on the basis of these differences, 
and gave it the appropriate name of Ter- 
atornis incredibilis. 

The Nevada cave deposits are of late 
Pleistocene age, 13 or 14 thousand years 
old. The radius fragment identified by 
Dr. Downs came from a middle Pleisto- 
cene layer of the Anza-Borrego beds, and 
dates back a million and a half years. 
Bones of other kinds of extinct vultures 
from various sites go back as far as the 
early Pleistocene. Excitement ran high 
when new evidence of T. incredibilis was 
found in 1967, and proved to be of late 
Pliocene age— three to four million years 
old. 

The latest find is a portion of the bird's 
upper beak, which in itself is cause for 
wonder. Fossils of the skull parts of birds 
are rarely found, even recent ones; they 
are too light and delicate to endure. The 
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beak was discovered in another layer of 
the Anza-Borrego fossil beds by Dr. G. 
D. Woodard, a geologist working with 
Dr. Downs as stratigrapher. This treasure, 
like the Nevada find, was at first mis- 
taken for a mammal bone, 

"When Dr. Woodard picked rt up," 
admits Dr. Downs ruefully, "I — suppos- 
edly the expert on fossil vertebrates — 
looked at it and took it for the toe of a 
giant ground sloth! It was half-imbedded 
in the matrix and the hooked tip of the 
beak resembled a claw," he explains with 
a grin. "But Dr. Woodard said it looked 
like part of a bird to him. Neither of us 
knew what it was for sure until we clean- 
ed it up." 

The Anza-Borrego desert has its own 
flavor of antiquity and endurance. Out 
of sight and sound of human works, a 
visitor can lean back against a weathered 
granite boulder and daydream, absorbed 
in the bizarre landscape. It isn't hard, 
then, to fit the awesome Teratorns into 
the picture; their great wings seem to be- 
long there, tipping and balancing high 
overhead. But, of course, the land is not 
the same as it was when they lived, three 
million years ago. The desert itself is a 
kind of fofsil, a relic of a once-lush habi- 
tat. 

When T. incredibilis ranged the Plio- 
cene skies he looked down on herds of 




An aerial view of the 
Atiza-Borrego State Park 
in California's Riverside 
County where the bones of 
the giant prehistoric 
vulture were found. 




grazing, browsing and water-loving ani- 
mals. The flood-plain below, where Bor- 
rego is now, held mammoths, mastodons 
and many kinds of strange-looking horses 
and camels. Giant ground sloths ambled 
along grotesquely. These peaceful crea- 
tures were stalked by sabre-toothed tigers, 
lions and dire wolves. The luxuriant vege- 
tation that supported all these large ani- 
mals grew around an immense lagoon 
that was to preserve many a luckless in- 
dividual's bones for future paleontolo- 
gists. The ocean was nearby; in those 
days the Gulf of California penetrated 
much farther into what it now the inland 
valley region. 

There were almost certainly no human 
beings among the animals that lived in 
that place a million or more years ago. 
No traces of man have been found; the 
most ancient age that is claimed for hu- 
man remains in North America is 23,000 
years. If that claim is correct, however, 
aboriginal people were contemporaries of 
the Pleistocene member of T. hicredibilis 
whose carpal was found in Nevada. And 
human fossils have, in fact, been taken 
from one of the Rancho La Brea deposits 
together with bones of T. merriami, a 
prehistoric vulture. 

It is positive, then, that humans lived 
who saw condors with twelve-foot wing- 
spans, and possible that they knew the 



gigantic eighteen-foot incredibilh. Actu- 
ally, they had no need to fear either one. 
Judging by modern vultures, the Tera- 
torns were no threat to living creatures. 
California condors feed only on carrion; 
they are not equipped to seize and carry 
off live prey. Their claws are stubby and 
dull, and with a cargo in addition to their 
own great weight they could not get air- 
borne. They even have trouble' getting off 
the ground after a big meal. They must 
run and flap their wings furiously to gain 
momentum, and need a clear runway of 

They also have gentle dispositions, in 
spite of their fearsome appearance. Both 
male and female parents are affectionate 
toward their single chick, and yet they 
will allow humans to approach their nest 
with no display of hostility. They have 
been observed to feed from the same car- 
cass with turkey-vultures and coyotes, and 
although the condors take the choicest 
morsels for themselves they make no 
effort to drive the others off. Individuals 
that have been raised in captivity have 
seemed good-humored and enjoyed hu- 
man company. 

The popular notion that scavengers 
are filthy creatures is also false with re- 
gard to condors. They are extremely fas- 
tidious; they love to take a bath and 
spend hours preening. They trim and 



polish and varnish their wings, and then 
"hang them out to dry" for hours in the 
sun. Their wings are, after all, their for- 
tune, and they are highly specialized in- 
struments that must be kept in perfect 
condition to carry their great weight. 

The modern monarchs of the sky can 
stay aloft all day, riding invisible air cur- 
rents with ease, and are so skillful that 
they can make hair-pin turns at 60 miles 
an hour. They can swoop from the sky to 
the very edge of their favorite rocky 
ledge and, turning their great wings and 
tail forward to brake their speed, light 
a" gently as a butterfly. 

In spite of their long record of sur- 
vival and their special adaptations, how- 
ever, these birds are going the way of 
their extinct ancestors. Their food supply 
has dwindled; the goats and deer and an- 
telope of California, along with the pan- 
thers and bears who preyed on them and 
left what they could not eat for the con- 
dors, have been driven out by expanding 
human activities. There are now less than 
60 individuals left, as stated in a recent 
article in DESERT (March '69) which 
described the efforts of a conservation- 
minded group of people to foster their 
survival. 

The only other living relatives of the 
ancient king of flight are the Andean 
condors, a smaller variety. Neither species 
is directly descended from T. incredibilis. 
The exact relationship is difficult to trace; 
no condors are known to have lived on 
other continents, but there are Old World 
vultures. Half a dozen kinds of prehis- 
toric vultures were once plentiful here, 
and two other species of Teratorns were 
widely distributed in America during the 
Ice Age. Their remains have been found 
and California. 

The California condors are the last of 
in Mexico, Florida, Texas, New Mexico 
their line, just as the majestic Teratoma 
incredibilis was the last of his. All honor 
to the king long departed, and long life 
to his regal successor! □ 
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CUYAMACA 



by 

Richard A. Bloomquist 



Cuyamaca lake, a fabled fishing and 
duck-hunting retreat in the high 
mountains of San Diego's backcountry, is 
open to the public again after a hiatus of 
over 20 years. 

The reborn highland lake nestles with- 
in Cuyamaca Valley some fifty miles 
northeast of San Diego on State 79, just 
beyond Cuyamaca Rancho State Park and 
nine miles south of the old mining town 
of Julian. Its elevation is a bit over 4600 
feet. It now covers 100 surface acres, 
with a depth of from ten to twenty-five 
feet. In summer the depth is maintained 
by artesian wells, In winter the rains and 
snows of the mountains keep the basin 
full, for between 30 and 40 inches of 
total participation moisten the Cuyamaca 
Mountains during a normal year. 

The Department of Fish and Game 
originally planted channel catfish, bass, 
rcdcar sunfish, and three thousand 
pounds of rainbow trout. Frequent plants 
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have followed. Bill Skinner, formerly a 
full-time project engineer in San Diego's 
aerospace industry, manages the lake, 
having leased its operation from the Re- 
creation and Park District. At Bill's Cuya- 
maca Lake Fishing Resort on the western 
shore you can rent a boat powered either 
by oars or an outboard, buy groceries and 
bait, picnic on a wooded island or refresh 
yourself at a comfortable snack bar. The 
emphasis at Cuyamaca is upon the fish 
to be caught in its waters; therefore, 
swimming, water-skiing, and speed-boat- 
ing are NOT permitted. Fishermen may 
try their luck either afloat or from the 
shore. Duck hunting from blinds is an 
added lure during the fall season. 

It is good to see the blue back, per- 
manently, in Cuyamaca Lake. And yet, 
fish-filled waters are only a part of this 
country's charms. The lake claims the 
loveliest setting of any body of water in 
the County of San Diego. To the east the 



view is long and open as the lake basin 
merges with low, oak-sprinkled hills. The 
hills mark the rim of the alpine world, 
for just beyond and far below them lies 
the desert. 

To the north, west, and south the for- 
ested arms of the Cuyamaca Mountains 
cradle the lake: North Peak, just under 
6000 feet; Middle Peak, 5883 feet, lush 
with some of southern California's most 
magnificent timber; sharp-pointed Stone- 
wall, 5730 feet, from which the hiker 
may enjoy a far-flung vista of mountains 
and desert; Cuyamaca Peak, dominating 
the landscape at 6512 feet. 

The encircling mountains add much to 
the lure of Cuyamaca Lake. North Peak 
has old legends to complement its splen- 
did forest, legends of a mysterious cave 
which deer would enter and never be 
seen again, and of cedar trees felled for 
mission construction in San Diego, then 
dragged down the rugged slopes. To ram- 




ble the trails of Middle Peak is to know 
the magic of the deep forest, for there 
you will walk amid dense stands of pine, 
fir, and incense cedar. 

Stonewall retains the flavor of Indian 
times and of the gold mining boom of 
the 1870s, '80s and '90s; hard by its 
northern flank is the old Diegueno ranch- 
eria of Cuyamaca, marked by bedrock 
mortars and bits of pottery; not far from 
the Indian village site are the ruins of the 
Stonewall Mine, the county's richest, with 
total gold production valued at about 
$2,000,000. To the west of Stonewall 
stands Cuyamaca Peak; bent and fire- 
scarred, it nonetheless affords the grand- 
est view of all, a sublime panorama of 
mountains, desert and ocean. 

With these attractions it is not surpris- 
ing that the Cuyamaca Valley and its sur- 
rounding mountains have long drawn 
travelers and settlers. The Indians came 
first, although we do not know what the 




first inhabitants called themselves or when 
they arrived. Between 1500 and 1600 the 
Dieguenos reached these highlands from 
an earlier homeland along the Colorado 

River. They called themselves Ipai, "The 
People," but the Spanish name Diegueno. 
given because they fell within the pale of 
Mission San Diego, is the one by which 
we know them today. They lived in the 
mountains in summer and early fall, hunt 
ing and harvesting the acorns, returning 
to the milder climate of desert and foot- 
hills before the storms of winter broke 
over the peaks. 

After the spread of Spanish settlements 
along the coast in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, many of the Diegueno clans took up 
permanent residence in the Cuyamacas, 
where they remained aloof and indepen- 
dent, occasionally raiding the lowland 
ranches. Following one such attack against 
Pio Pico's Rancho Jamul in 1837, a troop 
<if Mexicans and friendly Indians tracked 
the raiders to the rancheria of Cuyamaca 
at the base of Stonewall Peak, where a 
skirmish was fought. 

"We had a fight with the Indians 
here; killed some of them. They finally 
submitted to our terms, promising not to 
molest the settlements further." So reads 
the diary of one of the pursuers. The vil- 
lage site is peaceful now. Grinding holes 
and fragments of pottery still mark the 
spot, located just outside the Los Cabal- 
los Campground in Cuyamaca Rancho 
State Park. 

The Indians are gone from the Cuya- 
maca Valley today, but scores of their 
campsites remain, with morteros in the 
Continued on Page 39 



The waters of Cuyamaca Lake 
(above) in California's 
San Diego County reflect the 
morning sun as fishermen 
prepare to try their luck. 
Bedrock granite (left) marks 
the site of the rancheria 
called "Cuyamaca" by 
the Digueno Indians. 
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Shortly after Tames Marshall picked 
a nugget out of the tailrace of Sut- 
ter's mill at Coloma, a group of Spanish 
speaking people found gold near their 
camp alongside the Stanislaus River 
where State 49 now crosses it. One tale 
states the person who found the first 
flake noticed its resemblance to a water- 
melon seed and ran to the others shout- 
ing, "Melones, melones!" 

When news of this discovery reached 
the outside, miners poured into the valley 
calling the place Spanish Diggings. Be- 
fore long, however, they nicknamed the 
crude town Slumgullion, probably in 
reference to the quality of food dished 
out in the restaurants. 

That name lasted until a Mr. Robinson 
established a ferry at that point and did a 
land office business ferrying miners and 
their animals across the river. Since it 
was natural for people to refer to the 
place as Robinson's Ferry, the name en- 
dured until a hard-rock mining company 
in 1904 prevailed upon the United States 
Post Office Department to change the 



name to Melones in honor of the first 
gold flake discovered there. 

In 1849, Mr. Harvey Wood bought 
out the ferry service and did so well with 
it he is reputed to have taken in over 
$10,000 in one six- weeks period follow- 
ing the discovery of a 19Vpound nugget 
on Carson Hill just a couple of miles to 
the north. One account claims that Mr. 
Wood made over $40,00(1 on his ferry 
because he used part of the revenue to 
improve the road on both sides of the 
river, thereby making the crossing more 
readilv available than Parrott's ferry four 
miles upstream or O'Byrnes ferry several 
miles the other way. 

The town once boasted a population 
of 3300 of whom 2000 were Chinese. 
As one looks into the valley of the Stan- 
islaus at Melones one can't help hut 
wonder where 3500 people could have 
lived and still left room to dig for gold. 

The valley is very narrow and Y- 
shaped, the stem-end being just long 
enough and wide enough for two rows 








of houses, six on one side and five on 
the other. The left hand branch of the Y 
was barely wide enough for a single row 
of houses if some of them crowded the 
road and over-hung the creek at the rear. 
The branch to the right followed the 
main stream of the river and was wide 
enough for a row of houses but the 
ground was so low that every spring 
flood carried them away or damaged 
them. 

The Wood's ferry era ended in 1909 
when the Jorgensen brothers constructed 
a bridge across the river, a heart-breaking 
feat for faulty information delayed the 
erection of the center pier and a flood 
caught them with their false arches all 
in place. Everything was progressing 
smoothly that early spring when a warm 
rain began to fall in the mountains and 
snow, slush, ice and millions of tons of 
water roared down that narrow canyon. 
From a mere trickle at sunset, the river 
crested at over 14 feet by midnight, car- 
rying with it every vestige of the bridge 
except the center pier and the two on the 
sides. 

Melones had four mines; the Adelaide, 
the Melones, the South Carolina and the 
Stanislaus. In addition, many single-man 
operations existed on the hills around 



The Stanislaus took out a nice hunk of 
highgrade but was soon abandoned be- 
cause it had been driven into a hill con- 
taining mostly small, scattered quartz 
veins. However, it is known for the ex- 
tremely rare minerals found in it among 
which are the tellurides of gold and sil- 

Scar running upward to 
the left at the opposite end 
of the bridge (left) 
is the old stage coach road. 
Looking into the valley 
of the Stanislaus River 
( opposite page ) one 
wonders where 3500 people 
could find room to live. 



ver, a telluride of mercury named Color- 
adoite and one of nickel named melon- 
ite for the town of Melones. 

The Melones Mines was the only one 
worth while and even though it was a 
low grade proposition its gravity flow 
principle was so cheap to operate that 
ore averaging little more than a dollar 
per ton could be handled economically. 
Its tunnel ran 'SOOO feet back under Car- 
son Hill from which point a raise was 
cut to the top of the hill 1100 feet above. 
Rock blasted into that raise fell into ore- 
bins at the bottom, from where it was 
hauled to the mill. 

This type mining eventually produced 
a glory hole covering about 20 acres and 
1 1 00 feet deep. When all ore above the 
tunnel had been worked out it became 
necessary to follow the ore body down- 
ward. By the time the mine reached a 
depth of 3850 feet below the tunnel the 
cost of removing ore became prohibitive 
and the mine shut down. 

In 1920, another group of miners, 
headed by Mr. W. J, Loring, consolidated 
all the claims between Carson and Mel- 
ones under the name of Carson Hill Gold 
Mines, Inc., and did extensive explora- 
tory work. The ore body they discovered 
on the Morgan Claim right next to the 
Melones glory hole ran as high as $80.00 
per ton with mill heads averaging $12.60 
per ton. As a result, there are now two 
huge glory holes on the north side of 
Carson Hill, the eastern of which be- 
longed to the Melones Mine and the 
western to the Carson Hill group. 

Although placer claims and the hard 
rock mines in Melones had poured an 
estimated $100,000,000 into California's 
economy and much rich ore still remains 
in old Carson Hill, a fire and World 
War II put an end to all mining opera- 
tions. By the time materials were again 
available and it would have been possible 
to rebuild the mill, the price of gold and 
the cost of labor were so out of line that 
reopening the mine was out of the 
question. 

All that now remains of the old town 
are a few scattered houses, foundations 
of the 100-stamp Melones mill and the 
30-stamp Carson Hill mill, foundations of 
the cyanide plants and the compressor 
houses, and a huge dump containing 
3,000,000 tons of tailings which the Car- 
son Hill group impounded instead of 
dumping into the river. 




An inconspicuous rock wall locates 
the old livery stable where, twice daily, 
six sweating, snorting horses were ex- 
changed for fresh ones to pull the Wells- 
Fargo stage out of a valley whose walls 
were so steep that natives claim there 
were only two outs — climb out or look 
out. 

A scar along hills on both sides of the 
river shows where the Sierra Railway of 
California wound its way down one es- 
carpment and up the other by such a 
crooked route the caboose at times seemed 
to be ahead of the engine; where the 
rear brakeman could reach out and light 
the engineer's cigar as the train cork- 
screwed its way up the grade. 

Scientists state sounds never die, but 
grow fainter and fainter until they are no 
longer audible to the human ear. In that 
case the sounds of Melones are still echo- 
ing from hill to hill across the valley. 
Therefore, a person with a sensitive de- 
tection instrument should be able to pick 
up the squeals of two drunken women 
fighting in the dirt behind one of the 
saloons because one of them tried to ap- 
propriate both husbands while the two 
men involved watched joyously from the 
side lines happily shouting instructions 
and encouragement to their respective 
wives. 



The shrill blast of the mine whistle at 
"5:^0 each morning to awaken the day 
shift would again come to life, and the 
chugging of old #9 as it snaked its way 
up the grade with a load of concentrate 
would again rattle every dish and tin pan 
in town. 

The rapid rat-a-tat-tat of the drill 
■sharpening shop would punctuate the air 
like a machine gun while the smithy next 
door rapped nut the Anvil Chorus with 
his flatter. The screech of the ore train 
clanking out of the mine would be a pre- 
lude to the roar of rock falling into 
chutes above the ravenous maws of two 
bone- jarring crushers each devouring 
forty tons of rock per hour. And the 
high pitch of the power saw whining its 
way through pine knots would restore 
nostalgic memories to people for miles 
around. 

But the most electrifying sound brought 
back to life would be that of an excited 
Mexican rushing out of the river holding 
up a flake of gold and shouting, "Mel- 
ones, melones." 

A new dam below town will some day 
drown everything but memories held 
precious by people who knew Melones 
in its heyday. But until that time comes, 
the old town full of ghosts dreams away 
its days waiting to be explored. ^ 
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FRONTIER DOCTOR 

Continued from Page 27 




Camp Lincoln as it looks today. The 
Verde, Arizona. Four of the original ' 

serve the specimens. The troopers were 
in the habit of sneaking drinks of medi- 
cinal alcohol (usually whiskey) when- 
ever it was left unguarded. 

It was a five-gallon keg of whiskey 
Palmer had so carefully hidden the night 
before. Now he decided to try a new ap- 
proach. He dragged his keg over to the 
breakfast fire. The soldiers followed his 
every move as the doctor uncorked the 
top, and without a word, poured in two 
pounds of white powder. Palmer's own 
notes tell the rest: 

One anxious voice called out "Doctor, 
what's that you put in?" 

"Arsenic," I replied. 

Then, he said "my free drinks are 
ended. I had three yesterday." 

The keg could now be left. Science and 
the specimens made it safe. 

Camp Lincoln itself was the worst 
army post Palmer had ever seen. Orders 
required the Arizona troops to build their 
own shelters from whatever material they 
could find at the site. Since there were 
no timber trees near by, the camp was 
nothing but a clump of pole-and-dirt 
huts, built Indian style. There were three 
doors made from boxes, but not a piece 



site is now a museum located at Camp 
contain mementoes of the old fort. 

of real lumber nor a window in the 
whole camp, according to Palmer's notes. 
Sun and rain alike found their way in- 
side. The soldiers were miserable. 

Camp Lincoln's troopers were, how- 
ever, as rough-and-tumble as the camp 
itself. The First Arizona Volunteers was 
a mixed outfit composed of two com- 
panies of "tame" Maricopa and Pima 
Indians, several Mexicans and a few 
white adventurers. Each man had enlisted 
for one purpose, to fight his deadly ene- 
my, the Apache. Such an outfit was often 
looked down upon by regular cavalry. 
But, according to Palmer, they did a 
better job than most all-white units, for 
they fought the Apaches at their own 
game. 

Every few days a detachment went out 
on a scout against the Apaches. They 
traveled at night on foot over rough 
country, each man carrying a rifle and a 
28l/ 2 pound pack. The pack held dried 
beef, pinole (a cornmeal-and-sugar mix- 
ture, very refreshing in water, noted 
Palmer), ground coffee and a cup to 
make it in, a canteen of water, and a 
blanket roll. Palmer's pack was even 
heavier with his scientific material, bot- 
tles of alcohol, surgical instruments and 
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collector's shotgun. He was a little man 
and must have posed quite a sight, es- 
pecially with his pet raven on his should- 
er. He found and rescued the bird, made 
helpless by poison meat set out for 
wolves, and it accompanied him when- 
ever he went. 

In all, Palmer went on seven scouts 
against the Apaches during his service at 
Camp Lincoln. Scout Number 3 was a 
typical one. With five days' rations on 
their backs, a lieutenant, Palmer and 45 
men set out in the evening. They marched 
all night and lay up all day. No noise 
was allowed, nor any fire except for the 
few twigs each man could burn to boil 
his coffee. 

On the second night out, the advanced 
guards spotted a band of Apaches in 
hillside caves. The troop attacked at 
dawn, wiping out the warriors and tak- 
ing the women and children prisoners. 
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Palmer noted that the squaws were as 
deadly with the bow and arrow as the 
braves. He remembered to secure an 
arrow for the Smithsonian Institute 
collection. 

Life in the little fort was never easy. 
It was 60 rough miles to the supply base 
at Fort Whipple, and Indians kept sup- 
ply trains at a minimum. The men were 
often without shoes, or had to resort to 
homemade affairs of partly-tanned leath- 
er. Rations were usually low, and once 
Palmer had to hold off a mutiny when 
corn was issued instead of flour. More- 
over, this ragtag outfit was frequently 
discriminated against by the regular cav- 
alry who sent it their outcast pack ani- 
mals. They had to cure the mules before 
they could use them. But Palmer merely 
.idded to his growing list of plant reme- 
dies in this manner by learning such 
tricks as the curing of saddle sores with 



a decoction of powdered creosote bush. 

The summer of 1866 started on a sour 
note. Palmer was thrown from a mule 
while on his way down Grief Hill and 
suffered a severe head wound. What 
hurt him more was the fact that he could 
not go along on Scout Number 8. The 
unit was hiking into a new area "full of 
rare specimens" that he would never see. 
The only thing the men brought back 
was an old Apache prisoner whom they 
nicknamed "the paymaster." They had 
not been paid in months and figured this 
was as close as they would ever come to 
seeing the real one! 

Then the rains began. Even the Verde 
settlers complained they had never known 
so many afternoon storms. Worst of all 
was the "intermittent fever." No sooner 
was Palmer on his feet again after his 
head injury when he and the entire camp 
were struck down with malaria. Sixty men 
in a single day! The Verde settlers came 
to their rescue when only one trooper was 
able to still stand. 

A Mr. Ramstein carried Palmer to his 
cabin. Twice the young doctor thought 
he would die, but each time he "felt as 
though I had not done all that was al- 
lotted for me and became resolute." 

Palmer eventually recovered and con- 
tinued his career as an army doctor and 
scientific collector. Into his notebook 
went every detail of his collecting jaunts. 
The words were calm, serious and scien- 
tific. One can only read between the 
lines to imagine the conditions ... as, 
for instance, the day he wrote about the 
troopers stuffing themselves with the 
fruits of the yucca plant: 

"On one occasion the troops in North- 
ern Arizona captured a quantity of the 
dried fruit from the Apaches, and, being 
sweet, it was generally eaten; and for 
some time neither salts nor castor-oil 
were needed from the medicine chest, as 
the fruit proved to a vigorous cathartic 
when dry." 

Thus the West was won, not only by 
the Indian-fighters, but also by the scien- 
tific explorers whose tale is a part of 
surviving army outposts like Fort Verde. 

When you visit it, be sure to take a 
special look at the medicine chest in the 
Fort Verde Museum. It may not have 
been Palmer's, but it too played its role 
in the history of the post — for there was 
always a doctor in the fort. □ 
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ACAMBARO MYSTERY 

Continued from Page 21 



can't improve upon the approach 
by William Russell years ago — did pre- 
historic man tame the dinosaur? 

Any orthodox archeologist will tell 
you it's a crazy idea. But when one views 
the thirty-odd thousand figurines of vary- 
ing degrees of art which comprise the 
Julsrud collection, one asks the question: 
If these figures aren't the genuine work 
of ancient artists, how in the name of 
reason could they have been "planted" 
so they could be uncovered from ground 
which hadn't been disturbed for hundreds 



And with firewood at eight pesos a 
burro load, by what economic magic 
could the peons have fashioned these 
clay figurines and then planted them so 
as to dig them up and sell them at a gross 
price of one peso apiece? 

There was one test that Hapgood 
hadn't made when he was first in Mexi- 
co because the test hadn't been perfected 
at that time. That is the Carbon 14 test. 
I decided to see what could be done and 
gave Professor Hapgood sufficient money 
to have carbon tests made of some of the 





fragments of figures which the rats had 
pushed onto the floor. He returned to 
New Hampshire and, in due time, sent 
me the results of these carbon datings — 
approximately 1500 B.C. Other and sub- 
sequent tests have given earlier ages. 

Conceding that there may have been 
some possibility of contamination in fig- 
ures made from soil of this nature, the 
fact remains that enough tests have been 
made to indicate the figures are indeed 
very ancient. 

Ranging in size from 
two inches to a foot, the 
controversial figurines (above) 
are shown as the author 
saw them in the locked house in A cam bar o, 
A replica of one of the figures is on 
display at the Desert Magazine 
Book Shop in Palm Desert. 
Members of the Gardner 
expedition question natives 
(left) at the site where the 
figurines were found. 
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Who made them? Is it possible in 
this secluded valley with its isolated 
climate pattern, prehistoric animals lived 
long after they were supposed to have 
become extinct? 

There is one word of warning — the 
tourist cannot go to Acambaro and see 
the collection. Carlos Julsrud, the present 
owner, lives many miles away and the 
house is locked and guarded. Moreover, 
there are legal complications if the col- 
lection should in any way be opened to 
the public. 

Professor Hapgood is, I understand, 
planning to publish a book which will 
present a scholarly treatise on the Acam- 
baro collection. This book may well open 
the door to one of the greatest contro- 
versies of modern times. 

In this exclusive article we have at- 
tempted to give the readers of DESERT 
Magazine a glimpse of the collection as 
we saw it on our recent expedition to 
Mexico and to outline the bizarre prob- 
lems which it presents. □ 
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by Bill Bryan 




Congratulations to the Reynolds Com- 
pany for taking a real honest step in 
eliminating litter cans. They are offering 
a half-cent refund to anyone turning in 
aluminum beverage containers at their 
collection depots. As soon as we find out 
the location of the depots we will pub- 
lish the addresses. 

Your Palm Desert (Riverside County) 
Sand Dunes are clean once again, thanks 
to the Buggy Buster Dune Buggy Club 
from Riverside. They not only cleaned 
up the area, but left some large barrels 
for trash containers. Now all we need is 
some organization to empty them, since 
evidently the Riverside County officials 
will not. Anyway, it's a step forward. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
Joe Roynon, Brian Chuchua, Cliff Gen- 
try, Tom Overhulse and Donna Green 
for their help in the recent Baja 500 
Race. Driving a Jeepster, our girls, Carol 
Bryan and Letha Patchen came in eighth 
in the stock four-wheel-drive class. 

The Albuquerque Jeep Herders Club 
want to know which is the oldest four- 
wheel-drive club in the United States. 
They were formed in July, 1958. Other 
old clubs include the Chuckwalla Jeep 
Club, Hemet Jeep Club and the Fresno 
and Indio, California units. Anyone 
know which is the oldest club? Most 
clubs were started in the early 1960s by 
38 



a couple of jeeping friends getting to- 
gether and then they just grew. 

Vehicular Recreation Trail Senate Bill 
#684 changes the name of California 
Riding and Hiking Trails to California 
Recreation Trails. This bill is aimed at 
providing more motorized vehicular trails 
on our public lands. There has been some 
rumor this bill would restrict four-wheel- 
ers use of the dunes and desert. District 
6 Ranger Jim Whitehead reports he has 
received no notice of any such restriction. 

A giant California cleanup project will 
be held October 1 1 under the supervision 
of the California Outdoor Recreation 
League. See our separate article — and 
get out and participate! Another cleanup 
project is "Helping Hand" which will 
be held October 11 & 12 in the Ojai 
area. This project may have a direct ef- 
fect on the opening of the Los Padres 
National Forest. Main camp will be at 
the Lions Campground, so here's another 
way of proving our good intentions. 

The 1969 Mexican 1000 sponsored by 
the National Off Road Racing Associa- 
tion, will be held October 29 to Novem- 
ber L Entry fee is $350 and limited to 
300 entries. With limited accommoda- 
tion in La Paz, where the race ends, peo- 
ple should prepare to take camping gear. 
I think the best place to watch the race 
is at San Inez Ranch, the third check 
point. It is easy to get to and is only about 
a one-day drive south of the border. Be 
sure and get your Mexican visa as there 
is an immigration station south of En- 
senada which is the end of your trip un- 
less you have the official papers . . .It's 
also a good idea to have your car owner- 
ship papers, and a MUST to obtain Mexi- 
can automobile insurance. 

We are told the North American 1000 
in Colorado has been cancelled. Scuttle- 
butt is that American Motors has with- 
drawn their Ramblers from competition 
because Jim Garner withdrew interest be- 
cause he is going to race dune buggies. 

One of the big desert events will be 
held October 9 through 18 at Indio, Cali- 
fornia. (From Los Angeles take the San 
Bernardino Freeway south 20 miles past 
Palm Springs.) Events of Indio Western 
Week include dances, parades, horse and 
pony rides, beard growing contests, 
square dancing competition, barbeques 
and, during the final weekend, an official 
Rodeo Cowboys Association rodeo with 
all the nation's top riders. See you there. 



BILL KEYES LOSES 
HIS LAST FIGHT 

Bill Keyes, one of the last of the old- 
time prospectors, and a rugged indivi- 
dualist who lived in the middle of the 
Joshua Tree National Monument since 
1910, has died at the age of 89. 

At one time he owned 100 acres in 
the National Monument and operated the 
Desert Queen Mine. Before that he was 
a partner of Death Valley Scotty. 

Keyes became nationally known when 
he was convicted of killing his neighbor, 
Worth Bagwell, in 1943, allegedly over a 
quarrel about a boundary fence. 

After serving 5 years of a 10-year sen- 
tence he was paroled and later completely 
pardoned as the result of an investigation 
by mystery writer Erie Stanley Gardner 
through the then active Court of Last Re- 
sort in Argosy Magazine. 



STATE CLEANUP DRIVE 
SET FOR OCTOBER 10 

California's Johnny Horizon Country- 
side Cleanup Days will be held October 
l() through 12 and all outdoor, service, 
youth and other groups and individuals 
are urged to participate in the project. 

Sponsored by the California Outdoor 
Recreation League, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization of representatives of all out- 
door recreations, the purpose of the pro- 
ject is not only to clean up nine designa- 
ted areas within the state, but to dramatize 
the need for the public to refrain from 
littering the outdoor environment. 

Since CORL originated the annual 
cleanup idea last February, twelve other 
states have joined in to make the second 
weekend in October an annual national 
happening. 

The project is supported and assisted by 
the Bureau of Land Management, county 
and state park departments and the divi- 
sion of county and state highways. 

For information how you or your or- 
ganization can participate in this worth- 
while project, and where the designated 
area closest to you will be, write to Cali- 
fornia Outdoor Recreation League, 4264 
East Florence Ave., Bell, California 
90201. or call 213-585-0581 or 213-581- 
3683. 



THE VALLEY OF CUYAMACA 

Continued from Page 31 



bedrock granite, middens, potsherds, and 
occasional arrowpoints bearing witness to 
their one-time presence. Cuyamaca is a 
Diegueno word meaning "Rain Above" 
or "Rain Beyond," and was first applied 
only to a place somewhere high up on 
Middle Peak. It is descriptive of the way 
in which air blowing in from the ocean is 
driven upward by the mountain barrier 
and forced to deposit most of its moisture 
in the form of rain or snow, leaving the 
land to the east very dry. So effective is 
this barrier that only four miles east of 
Cuyamaca Valley lies the fringes of the 
Colorado Desert. 

The early Spaniards knew Cuyamaca, 
too. Don Pedro Fages, soldier, explorer, 
and Governor of Spanish California for 
nine years, pioneered a route over the 
mountains which he himself used four 
times between 1772 and 1785. His track, 
following an earlier Indian trail, passed 
along the base of the low hills just east of 
Cuyamaca Lake, then descended Ori- 
flamme Canyon to the desert oasis of 
Vallecito and Carrizo. 

In 1845, with California under Mexi- 
can rule, the entire Cuyamaca Valley be- 
came part of Rancho Cuyamaca, a tract 
of 35,000 acres granted to Agustin Ol- 
vera. Olvera wanted to harvest the timber 
on his property, but the unfriendliness of 
the Indians dissuaded him. He was gen- 
erous in allowing other ranchers to pas- 
ture their stock on his unfenced land, and 
the lush meadowlands of the Cuyamaca 
Mountains became famous throughout 
southern California during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. In dry years 
cattle and sheep were driven from as far 
north as Los Angeles to feed on the tall 
grass. Don Agustin was content to remain 
in Los Angeles, where he held many civil 
offices and gave his name to Olvera Street 
off the Old Plaza. 

Between 1857 and 1861 the old Fages 
trail through Cuyamaca Valley became 
part of the San Antonio and San Diego 
Mail Line, the first in the United States 
to carry passengers and mail across the 
continent. Popular opinion gave it the 
scornful sobriquet of "Jackass Mail," 
since the stretch over the Cuyamacas to 
the desert floor at Vallecito was covered 
on mul 



A mule of a different color was the 
one Bill Skidmore chased near the south 
shore of Cuyamaca Lake one March day 
in 1870. In the process he found gold in 
a quartz outcrop, and dubbed his strike 
the "Stonewall Jackson" after the South- 
ern general of Civil War fame. Sectional 
feeling still ran high, however, so close 
upon the heels of the War Between the 
States, and very early in its history the 
mine became known simply as the "Stone- 
wall." After a slow start, the mine boom- 
ed in the '80s and '90s with the capital of 
Governor Robert Whitney Waterman be- 
hind it. Cuyamaca City, a small settle- 
ment including a post office and hotel, 
grew up around the workings. Today only 
foundations, pieces of equipment, and the 
caved-in shaft, once 630 feet deep, mark 
the site, just outside the Girl Scout Camp 
in Cuyamaca Rancho State Park. 

From these sketches it is clear that Cu- 
yamaca Valley, with its reborn lake, has 
both a rich past and an attractive present. 
Many of its scenic and historic points of 
interest— Stonewall Peak and Stonewall 
Mine, the rancheria of Cuyamaca, and 
much of Middle Peak, to name a few — 
are protected within Cuyamaca Rancho 
State Park, which begins less than a mile 
south of the fishing resort. 

This outstanding preserve embraces 
21,000 acres of timbered peaks, lofty 
mesas, and sheltered meadowlands. Sev- 
enty-five miles of trails penetrate its 
splendid backcountry. The park offers the 
closest camping to the lake, although Bill 
Skinner plans to develop overnight sites 
across the road from his store and snack 
bar, Paso Picacho Campground, two and 
one-half miles south of the lake, has 85 
sites; five miles beyond, Green Valley 
offers 81, along with trout fishing in 
spring and wading during the warmer 
months in the Sweetwater River. A third 
state park campground, Los Caballos, is 
set aside for horsemen and hikers. 

For desert dwellers the Cuyamaca Val- 
ley and its mountains are doubtless most 
attractive in summer, when they become 
an alpine island of shade and coolness. 
Yet Cuyamaca is lovely in any season, 
whether it be in the lush exuberance of 
spring, the golden calm of autumn, or 
the silvered stillness of the winter. □ 
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5-10-20-40 ACRES 

For people who love the land— A tract 
of Recreation Land for YOUR Own! 

In Northern Idaho, Northeastern Washing, 
ten, and Wettern Montana, In the haart 
of lakes and bio. game country. All cov- 
ered with growing timber. Access, Title 
insurance with each tract. This is lelict 
land with natural beauty, recreational and 
investment valuei. We have trecti of 
many types and tiiei from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwait Wa- 
terfront property on the Pond Oreille, 
Friast and Kettle Rivers; and property on 
Fend Oreille Laka. Your inspection wel- 
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The Trading Fost Classified Ads 



• BOOKS • MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find it! Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

•OVERLOOKED FORTUNES'' in minerols and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantolum. nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth SI to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the sire of your thumb may be 
worth $ 1 000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them, New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,'' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you richl Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

WILD & WOOLY WEST books: 30 # Raits on 
narrow gauge trains, Mark Twain's Jumping 
Frog, Service's Yukon Poems, Uncle Jim's 
Book of Pancakes, Matthews' Navajo Weavers 
4 Silversmiths, Foulk's Simple Methods of 
Mining Gold, $1 each postpaid. Cushing's 
Adventures in Zuni, Engtert's Oliver Perry 
Wiggins, $2 each. All profusely illustrated. 
Send stamp for catalog of Western Books. 
Filter Press, Box 5D, Palmer Lake, Colorado 
SOI 33, 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunteri Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1,50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels'' contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellf lower, Calif. 90706, 
DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Schae- 
fer. Facts obout Fronk Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, Chlno, Calif, 91710. 

FREE 1 28 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1623 8 
Lake wood Blvd., Bellflower, Colif. 90706. 
"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample 25c Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
Colif. 92359. 

TRUE WEST, Frontier Times, Real West, True 
Western Adventures magazines. Back issues 
for sale. Charles Crum, 4322 Victor Street, 
Jacksonville, Flo. 32207. 

SUPERSTITION GOLD and the Lost Dutchmon 
Mine. Facts never before in print, $1.00. 
Rogers, Post Box 577, Apache Junction, Ari- 
zona 85220 

FOR SALE: Desert Magazines, Volume 1 to 
Volume 9, bound in buckram; Volume 10 to 
14 unbound. Best offer takes. A. Schmitz, 
2901 Holyrood Drive, Oakland, Calif. 9463 1 . 

DESERT MAGAZINE: 32 volumes from November 
1 937; 3 cloth bound, 9 binders. Perfect con- 
dition. S200.00. A,T. Helm, 1110 West Mary- 
land B-43 , Phoenix, Arizona 85013. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpoid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
dower, Calif. 90706. 
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HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

•fc Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 10TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



TRAIL SIGNS of the Jesuits, Peraltas, Gonzales; 

marking out the mines in the Superstition • GEMS 
Mountains of Arizona. One reported to be the 
Lost Dutchman Mine. You moy follow these 
trails even today. $4 postpaid. J. S. Bur- 
bridge, P.O. Box 5363, Reno, Nevada 89503. 



ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps. 
Indian reservations, etc. $150. Theron Fox, 
1 296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Gum, Self Defense, 
Nature, Books- — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda. 
Route 3, Box 517A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Sponish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Me n tone, Calif. 92359. 

BOOK FINDING with the big differences. Service 
and Satisfaction with no obligation. D-J 
Books, Box 3352D, Son Bernardino, Calif. 

92404. 

"AMERICAN BOTTLES, Old and New," by Wal- 
bridge, illustrated 1920 reprint, $3,95. 
"Wonders of Glass & Bottle Making," by 
Sauzoy, 256pp 1871 reprint, illustrated, 
$5.50. Postpaid. Frontier Books, Fort Davis, 
Texas 79734. 



• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



HELP WANTED NOWII $3.00 passes drop-ship- 
ped for only $1. Good indefinitely. Send $2 
for Ads. "Disneyland of Texos," Box 1129— 
ticket Dept., Denton, Texas 76201. 

EARN $1,000,000 in 5 years! Proven! Ingen- 
ious system $2. "Nelsons" Dept. 45, P. O, 
Box 36022, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 



EQUIPMENT 



CAMPERS, TRAILERITES — Now, fully isolate your 
second battery with new Power-Saver. Auto- 
matically charges but doesn't let camper 
lights or accessories discharge vehicle system. 
Details: Power-Saver, Box 158, Lomita, Calif. 
90717. 



GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand 

ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
R. Bown, P.O. Box 791, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 



• GEMS 

POCKET GOLD, $2, Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
$1. Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Lester Lea, Box 237D, Mt. 
Shasta, California 96067. 

GOLD FOR SALE. Piute Mountain placer nuggets, 
6 in each small vial — $2.95; 12 nuggets — 
$5.95 postpaid. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Cu lver City, Calif. 90230. 

ONYX, HONEY, black, green, rough; gem qual- 
ity, 50c a pound. Remote area. David Lu- 
cientes, Box 336, Clear Lake Oaks, Calif. 
95 4 22. 

IDENTIFIED PETRIFIED WOODS. Polished display 
specimens. Fossil seeds, cones, nuts, leaves. 
Free price list. Beover-Hood Co.. Box 1481, 
Portland, Oregon 97207. 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501 . Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway, Phone 686-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 

FIND BLACK JADE, fossilized shark teeth, semi- 
precious gemstones with complete book of 
detailed maps and descriptions to locate over 
40 gem, mineral and fossil materials in Los 
Angeles area. Price $2.05 postpaid. Tepee 
Rock Shop, Dept. DM, 9750 Soledad Canyon, 
Saug u s, Calif. 91350. 

• INDIAN GOODS 



AMERICAN INDIAN and Western Relic Show and 
Sale, October 10, 11, 12, 1969. Antique and 
modern Indian arts, crafts, artifacts and rare 
collector's pieces; Western Americana items — 
Collecting Awards. Free appraisals, door 
prizes. Free porking. Buy, Sell, Trade, Dis- 
play. Admission $1.25 — children under 12 
50c. Location: The Museum, 135 West Foot- 
hill Blvd., Monrovia, Calif. Take Peck Road 
North off the San Bernardino Freeway. For 
further information contact: Howard Chart, 
2323 W. 25th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90018. 
Telaphone: |213) 732-B605. 

INDIAN COLLECTORS — Arrowheods 4 for $1. 
thousands of fine old Indian artifacts, bas- 
kets, rugs, pottery, all types turquoise and 
silver jewelry. Beadwork, pre-Colombian, 
spearheads, type points, various weapons, 
old coins, gems, minerals. Entire collections 
bought. Shows and auctions. Write for ad- 
vance notices. National Indian Center,' P. O. 
Box 12, El Cojon, California. 92202. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kachlna dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's 
paradise! Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 18, 
P.O. Box 697, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collectors 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

• MAPS 

FOR ACTIVE OUTDOOR people! California's 
desert and mountain regions on highly de- 
tailed maps that defy damage from wind, 
rain and perspiration. Incredibly light and 
compact to carry. For details write John C. 
Stevenson, Box 1263, Chula Vista, Calif. 
92Q12. __ 

COLLECTOR'S ITEM: 1871 geographical map 
print, rare issue, Los Angeles, Kern, Ventura, 
San Bernardino areas. All old stage, freight 
stops, trails, roads, towns, etc. 18"x24" 
rolled, $2.95. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City. Colif. 90230. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA ADVENTURE Mop, Tijuana 
to La Mision, for the camper, sportsman and 
nature lover. This map includes regulations, 
conversion tables, road sign translations, 
restaurants, motels and historical data. $1. 
Bell Enterprises, 1540 No. Monterey Ave., 
Ontario, Calif. 91762. 



• MAPS 



ANNOUNCING! ' The Road Map to California's 
Pioneer-Towns, Ghost-Towns and Mining 
Camps." A 3 color map with over 400 place 
names superimposed and identified. A spec- 
ial index classifies and describes town or 
site, 38 x 25, two-sided, scale 1 inch to 20 
miles, folded or rolled, $2.95 — Calif, resi- 
dents add 5 % sales tax. Still available — 
"The Road Map to Lost Mines and Buried 
Treasures of California," 127 locations with 
text providing best available clues, 38 x 25, 
two-sided, scale 1 inch to 20 miles, folded 
only, $4. California residents add 5 % sales 
tax. Both maps for $6.50. The perfect com- 
panions for travel funl Available from your 
favorite shop, or order from: Varna Enter- 
prises, P. O. Box 22)6. Dept. A, Van Nuys, 
Calif. 91404. 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY mapi — San Bernardino 
43; Riverside |Tj Imperial, small $1, large 
$2; San Diego $1.25: Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 

7 ' ond 15" California Topographic maps 
$1.00 each; 1° of California, Arizona ond 
Nevada $1.30 each plus tax. Map Centre, 
935 "E" Street, Son Diego, Calif. 92101. 
714-233-157B. 



MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave.. Inglewood, California 90301. 

PUZZLED? Mineral identification — $3. Specto- 
graphic qualitath i analysis of elements pres- 
ent — $5. Geo-Chem Lab, Box 65, El Toro, 
Calif. 92630 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

LINCOLN CENTS: Your choice 15c each. 1909P, 
1914P, 1917D, 1919D, 19195, 1920D, 
1920S, 1 921 P. 1925S, 1926P, 1927D, 
1928D, 1929S, 1930D, 1930S, 1934P, 
1934D, 1935D, 1935S, 1936D, 1936S, 
1937D, 1937S, 1938P, 1939S, 1942S, 
1943P, 1943D, 1 943S, 1947P, 1948S, 
1949S, 1952P, 1954P, 1954S 1960D-Sm. 
Date. 4 8 Hour service — satisfaction assured. 
Free Catalog lists. Monterey Coins, 311-D, 
Homeland NW, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
87114. __ 

AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS of pirate coins 
$1 each piece of eight; gold doubloons 1736, 
1787, 1797; California $25, $50 and Mor- 
mon $10 gold piece, gold half-eagle. Free 
list. Robert Topolse, Box 151. Tujunga, Calif. 
91042. 

SILVER DOLLAR $2.50; Ten different dates 
$25.00. New coin catalogue 50c. Shulti, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84 1 1 0. 



• REAL ESTATE 



GORGEOUS VIEW recreation homesites in the 
shadow of Mt. Whitney, where the 
meets the High Sierra. Only 3 parcels 
in "Indian Springs." One to 20 acres, paved 
roads, underground electricity, fishing, rid- 
ing, rockhounding, hiking in a spectacular 
outdoors you've seen In countless Western 
movies. Richard Oyler, 124 Main St, Lone 
Pine, Calif. 93545. Phone (714) TR6-4105. 

FOR INFORMATION on acreage, home or lot In 
or near this desert area, please write Or 
visit Ralph W. Fisher, Realtor, 73644 29- 
Palms Highway, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
92277. 



FOR SALE: Furnished house, center of town. 
$3000 cash or terms. Box 222, Chloride, 
Arizona 86431. 



• REAL ESTATE 

NORTHWEST TIMBERED Acreages as low as 
$950. Total Price $50 Down $25 Month. 
5-10-20-40 acres for people who love the 
land — A tract of Recreation Land to have for 
YOUR own I In Northern Idaho, Northeastern 
Washington, and Western Montona. In the 
heart of lakes and big game country. All 
covered with growing timber. Access, Title 
insurance with each tract. This is select land 
with natural beauty, recreational and invest- 
ment values. We have tracts of many types 
and sizes from which to choose, including 
beautiful Northwest Waterfront property on 
the Pend Oreille, Priest ond Kettle Rivers,- and 
property on Pend Oreille Lake. Your Inspec- 
tion welcomed. Write us for free list, maps 
and complete information. Write to: Dept. 
3JC, Reforestation, Inc., P. O. Box 8146, 

Spokone, Wash. 99203. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND (400,000,000 
acres) in 25 states. Low as $1.00 acre. 1969 
report. Details $1.00. Land Information. 
422DM Washington Building, Washington 

D.C. 20005. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS- — low as $1 acre. Mil- 
lions acres! For exclusive copyrighted report — 
plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing lands 
available throughout U.S., send $1. Satis- 
faction guaranteedl Land Disposal, Box 9091 • 

59J, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

RIVER trailer lot. Four miles north 
Arizona. Million dollar view. Lake- 
side subdivision unit No. 5, corner Carefree 
and Picnic Drive. Paid $2350. Sacrifice, best 
offer. R.D. Cook, 4630 Rosecrans, Hawthorne, 
Calif. 90250. Phone OR 8-4439, Saturdays- 
Sundays only. 



• TRAVEL 



BAJA SAFARIS — regular and speciol trips in 
Baja for adventure, exploring, fishing, beach- 
combing, etc. Everything furnished. Wei 
Reber. 2160 W. Rialto Ave., Space 128, 
Son Bernardino, Calif. 92410. 

JEEP RENTAL— hour, day, week. No mileage 
fee. For information, write: Canyon Jeep 
Rental, P.O. Box 1053, Saugus, Calif. 91350. 

• TREASURE FINDERS 



GOLDAK TREASURE Locators — new for '691 A 
hobby you'll enjoy for fun ond profit. Find 
coins, gold, silver. Goldak Dept. DMC, 1101A 
AirWoy, Glendale, Calif. 91201. 

METAL DETECTORS: Detectron, Fisher, Goldak, 
Metrotech, Precision, Royscope. Send for free 
information. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif, 90620. |714| 
521-6321, 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with new revolutionary 
analytical metal detector. Features push-but- 
ton tuning, automatic tuning, loudspeaker, 
negligible ground pickup, greatest range. 
Free catalog. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51, 
4729 N. 7th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 85013. 

TREASURE HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS— Whitens 
Famous Goldmaster metal-mineral locators, 
$99.50 up. Discount for cash. Baker's Hand 
Crafts, 819 W. Vernon Drive, Upland, Calif. 
91786. Phone 714 982-3574, 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS! Located with powerful 
Detectron Metal Locators. Free information. 
Terms. Detectron, Dept. 10-D, Box 243, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 91778, 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sll- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, Calif. 94025. 



DETECTORS I Treasure fun and profit 
with new professional quality solid-state 
models. Unsurpassed sensitivity, reliability. 
Guaranteed. Free literature. Fisher Research, 
Dept. D-10, Palo Alto, California 94303, 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

FREE 1 28 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellfiower, Calif 90706. 

TREASURE-METAL ond mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co,, Box 37, Lake- 
wood, Calif. 9071 4. 

WHITE'S GOLDMASTER Mr?ta I -Mineral detectors. 
Sales and rentals. (Rental applies on pur- 
chase.) Bookman, 622 Orange, Redlands, 
Calif. 92373. Phone 793-6112, 10 o.m. — 
5 p.m. Closed Tuesdays. 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS; Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "California Pioneer Towns," 
$2,50 postpaid. Goldbug, Box 588-D, Alamo, 
Calif. 94507. 

• MISCELLANEOUS 



GUMMED NAME AND address lobels: 1000— 
$1, 3000 — $2.25. Two week delivery. C. 
Friday, 4705 Adam Road, Santa Susana. 
Calif. 93063. 

CRYING SHOULDER — Perhaps I can make help- 
ful or comforting suggestions about your 
problems. $2 per letter. Crying Shoulders, 
Sox 15545, Jefferson City, Colorado 80215. 

1000 GOLD STRIPE personalized name and ad- 
dress labels, 2" by '/,", use on letters, en- 
velopes, postcards, books, records, $1.00 
Koch Mail Order, Cobazon, Calif. 92230. 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels: 1000 — $1. 
3000 — $2,25. Two week delivery. C. Friday, 
4705 Adam Road, Santo Susano, Calif. 
93063, ' 

1000 PERSONALIZED name and address labels 
—gold striped 75c ; 2000— $1.40; 3000— 
$1.90. Silverman, Box 2123, Van Nuys, 
Calif, 91404, 

RECIPES: ITALIAN home-made noodles, excel- 
lent machine or hand-roll, freeze or dry. 
Also Homestead molasses ginger eggless 
cookie. Price $1, include self-addressed en- 
velope. Kathryn, 335-DM Bradley Ave., San 
Jose, Calif. 95128, __ 

FREE CATALOG— country records, fiddle tunes— 
J. E. Moiner, Mac Wiseman, etc. Uncle Jim 
O Neol, Box A-DM, Arcadio, Calif. 91006. 




FOR SALE 

Desert Magazine's one-owner camper, 
lent condition. Will go anywhere 
since we have taken it everywhere! 
1966 F-100, 4 -wheel -drive Ford 
352 V-S Engine 
4 -speed transmission 



Pullman Camper with Sliding Roof to moke 

extra outside room 
Limited Slip Rear Axle 
Heavy Duty Throughout 
Air Conditioner 
Radio and Heater 
Crawl-through Cab Window 
20-Gollon Water storage Bumper 
Deluxe Spore Tire Release 

These and many other features combined by 
the editor of DESERT Magazine to make this 
an all-around back country vehicle. For in- 
formation write or visit Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260, or telephone 
714 346-8144. 
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Woman's 
Viewpoint 



by Joleen A. Robison 



Fall is that wonderful season of gold 
aspen leaves, squash, and sunflowers. 
It is the time of russet spears of dock 
along the roadside, girls in plaid skirts 
giggling on their way to school, and chili 
sauce simmering on the stove. 

It is also time to face up to all that 
"junk" you've brought home from your 
vacation and trips during the summer. 
If you are like me, I've got boxes of bot- 
tles in the closet, rocks under the bed, 
rusty treasures stacked by the furnace, 
and pieces of knarled wood in the garage. 
What are you doing with your "junk." 
I know what I'm going to do with the 
old-fashioned fruit jars I've collected. I 
mean the ones with the glass lids that 
are fastened with wire. I'm going to copy 
a friend. She put several jars of assorted 
sizes on a lazy susan and filled them with 
cold cereal. She used purple, aqua, and 
clear ones. They look attractive on her 
counter and imagine how handy they will 
be for breakfast. When yon put four or 
five boxes of cereal on the table you can't 
see across the table; and there isn't room 
for anything else. With the lazy susan, 
it will be convenient for everyone at the 
table to select his favorite cereal. 

Last year I put two quart jars to use. 
I filled one with burtons and put it on 
the TV. I keep the buttons sewn on our 
clothes better this year because I can sew 
while I watch TV. The old-fashioned 
jar fits in well with the early American 
furniture. The other jar is filled with a 
homemade potpourii in the bathroom. 
Before company comes I remove the glass 
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lid and the fragrance fills the air. My 
recipe for the potpouri is: two cups dry 
rose petals, one cup lavetidar leaves, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, I/ } teaspoon allspice, 
cloves and nutmeg. 

The rusty "junk" my son found with 
his new metal detector will not be thrown 
out. At a furniture store the other day I 
noticed the most clever pictures. A rusty 
spike, key, or door latch was invisibly 
fastened with wire to a burlap back- 
ground and framed in a distressed wood 
frame. Until then I had never been aware 
of the rich color and texture of rusty 
"junk." I want to make three for my 
son's bedroom wall. 

Rocks are always good conversation 
pieces. I take a few unusual samples and 
put black felt on one side so they won't 
scratch the furniture. I have a grapefruit- 
sized piece of porous travertine, with a 
pixie peeking out of a hole, on the coffee 
table in the living room. 

In the bathroom a pliable mermaid 
doll curls around a piece of black ob- 
sidian. Slices of rock or cut geodes can 
be displayed on those gold easels that 
hold cups and saucers. 

I must admit the knarled wood is 
mine. I can't resist weathered wood, 
whether it is a few inches or several feet 
in size. The large pieces will go in the 
yard. I want to fill one huge root with 
those cactus-type plants called hen and 
chickens. I plan to put a tiny piece of 
twisted gray sagebrush in a glass bowl. 

Your home should mirror your fam- 
ilies' personalities and interests. Let that 
"junk" tell people how you live. Don't 
throw it out; decorate with it! Write and 
tell us how it turned out. 

A reader in Salt Lake City asks: 
Whenever our family goes digging for 
old bottles we find pieces of beautiful 
broken glass. Can anything be done with 
this? 

Another reader wonders: I am scared 
to death of snakes whether they are pois- 
onous or not. There is an old cemetery I 
would like to visit but it is full of snakes. 
Is there any way to get rid of them for 
even just a few hours ? 

Woman's View Point is the Western 
woman's Dear Abby, Heloise, recipe ex- 
change, and answering service all rolled 
in one. So send in your questions and 
ideas. Let's enlarge our special part of 
Desert Magazine. 



Calendar of 
Western Events 

Information on Western Events must be 
received at DESERT two months prior 
to their scheduled date. 

SEPTEMBER 27 & 28, ANTIQUE BOTTLE 
SHOW sponsored by the A. B.C. A. of Reno 
and Sparks. Nevada, Reno Elks Club. Free 
admission and parking. Write A.B.C.A., Box 
6145, Reno, Nevada. 

OCTOBER 1-5, VENTURA COUNTY FAIR 
AND ROCK SHOW. Ventura, California. 
Rodeos, horse shows, etc. Admission, adults. 
Si. 00. children, 25 cents. 
OCTOBER 2-12, EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
GEM SHOW of the Fresno Gem and Mineral 
Society. Fresno Fair Grounds. Write Judy 
Geringer. 3905 E. Dwight Way. Fresno, Calif. 
93702. 

OCTOBER 4 & 5. MELODY OF GEMS spon- 
sored by the Long Beach Mineral and Gem 
Society. Wardlow Park Clubhouse, 3457 Stan- 
bridge Ave., Long Beach (near the Long Beach 
Airport). Free admission, displays, lapidary 
exhibits, movies, vehicle display ,etc. 

OCTOBER 4 St 5, PROSPECTORS CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Second Annual 
Convention. Burton's Tropico Gold Mine. 
Rosamond. Calif. Adult competition with 
metal detectors, childrens' events, prizes, dis- 
plays. Write Norman Oliver, P. O. Box, 613, 
Bell, Calif. 90201. 

OCTOBER 9-11, FALL RALLY OF AVION 
TRAVELCADE CLUB, Park Moabi Marina 
on Colorado River, 11 miles southeast of 
Needles on Interstate 40. Limited to owners 
of Avion mobile homes. Write William Wat- 
kins, 7861 Whispering Palms Drive, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95823. 

OCTOBER 10-12, AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND WESTERN RELIC SHOW, 135 West 
Foothill Blvd., Monrovia. Calif. Complete dis- 
plays of Indian arts and Western items. Public 
invited to buy, sell, trade and display. Write 
Howard C. Chatt, 2324 West 25th Street, Los 
Angeles, 

OCTOBER 10. 11 Si 12, ANNUAL ANZA- 
BORREGO DESERT FESTIVAL, Borrego 
Springs, Calif. Activities opening the wintei 
season in the area. 

OCTOBER 18 Be 19. WONDERS OF GEM- 
LAND sponsored by the Northrop Recreation 
Gem and Mineral Club. Northrop Recreation 
Center. 12626 Chadron Street. Hawthorne. 
Calif. Free admission. 

OCTOBER 25 & 26, GOLDEN GATE GEM 
AND MINERAL SHOW, sponsored by Dab- 
City Rockhounds, War Memorial Community 
Center, 6655 Mission Street, Daly City, Calif. 
Write Harriet Lee, P. O. Box 596. Daly City. 
Calif. 



Our National Integrity . . . 

One of the reasons I have been interested 
in DESERT and have enjoyed it over the years 
has been its emphasis on enjoying the desert 
for its intrinsic values, rather than for its de- 
velopmental prospects. It is most encouraging 
to hear of 4-wheel-drive clubs waging clean-up 
and anti-vandalism wars in an effort to pre- 
serve the beauty and dignity of our wilderness 
areas. These resources, once destroyed, can 
never be renewed. And if they go — and sadly I 
believe industrial encroachment will eventually 
get them— the people of our country will lose 
something of inestimable value: ■ source of 
soul food." if you please. 
I have long been an out and out socialist 
when it comes to nationalizing our country's 
natural resources of life and beauty such as has 
been done with our National and State Parks, 
National Forests, etc. I believe they should 
be preserved and made available for everyone. 
As the enclosed article points out, even Na- 
tional Parks are experiencing great difficulties 
m handling the tide of people visiting the 
areas. 

The frightening thing about it is the change 
in [he character of the people over the years. 
I. too, remember when you could leave your 
camp tent and supplies unlocked and unguard- 
ed with never a worry about thievery or van- 
dalism except from jays and squirrels- — or 
sometimes bears. No more. What is it in our 
society that breeds this mentality? Can we for- 
give them simply because they know not what 
they do? 

I think DESERT has and can continue to 
engender a spirit of worth, or perhaps I should 
say an appreciation of the value of these treas- 
ures to all of us. It helps to know that other 
people care and are doing something about it. 
It is a great service to all of us to have these 
things written about, pointed out, etc. How 
much history, beauty, facts of interest we 
would miss were it not for magazines like 
DESERT! 

Conservationists are rightly concerned that 
giving easy access to some of our wilderness 
areas will destroy forever those very areas. If 
they can be protected from the developers and 
concessioneers, fine. If our national integrity 
can be reinstated — by that I mean a nation- 
wide realization of the value and fragility of 
our natural resources so that they will be safe 
in the hands of the people— well, then let 
them in. Otherwise, I am in no hurry to build 
roads to them all. 

DON VALENTINE, 
Whittier, California. 

Editor s Note; The article enclosed was a 
definitive piece entitled Smog Comes to Na- 
tional Parks which appeared hi the July 13 
issMt of the Los Angeles Times. // describes 
the problems of overcrowded conditions, van- 
dalism, thefts and drug use in national parks 
which cannot be controlled by the under- 
manned path personnel. An outdoorsman and 
professional photographer, Don Valentine has 
had many outstanding, cover photographs in 
DESERT. 



Letters 
to 
the 
Editor 

Letters requesting answer* must include 
Stamped self-addressed envelope. 



Billy The Kid . . . 

Have read your magazine for many years 
with great enjoyment as 1 have been to most 
of the places you write about. 

In i he June '69 issue under the photograph 
of the Lincoln County Courthouse the caption 
should read New Mexico State Monument in- 
stead of Arizona. 

I have visited the place many times. The 
jail ' was on the second floor in the north 
east corner. There is a wide black line painted 
on the floor showing the area in which Billy 
the Kid was confined. There were to be two 
guards with him all the time. He showed good 
behavior so their vigilance relaxed. One noon 
Ollinger went out to lunch, leaving Billy and 
the other guard playing cards. Billy pushed a 
card to the floor and asked the guard to pick 
it up saying his handcuffs hampered him. 
When the guard leaned over Billy hit him with 
Ins hands and handcuffs, knocking him out. 
He then took his gun and shot him. He hob- 
bled to the window and as Ollinger dashed in 
Billy shot him. Some say Ollinger really bul- 
lied Billy, so he must have took great pleasure 
in killing him. 

M L WALTON. 
Glendale, California. 

We enjoyed the article on Billy The Kid in 
the June, 1969 issue, but your story is not 
true. We have an old Navajo Indian who 
trades with us who was raised by Billy. He 
can tell you that Billy did not die or was not 
killed and buried like the history says he was. 
Pat Garrett was a very good friend of Billy 
and did not kill him. 

Also my father knew Billy and saw him 
many times when he lived on the Zuni Moun- 
tains ne3r Ramah, New Mexico, He went by 
the name of John Miller at that time. He fin- 
ally moved to Mesa, Arizona and died there 
after falling off his house while fixing his 
roof. 

MRS. D. R. SMOUSE. 
Prewitt, New Mexico. 
Editor's Note: All histories in our library 
state Garrett killed Billy the Kid in line of 
duty. Even if he did die by falling off a roof, 
Billy upheld the outlaw's law of the West — 
he died with his boots on — or did he? 



We Hope He Does . . . 

After reading the article in the August issue 
(Page 39) about the photographs in the Lan- 
caster Ledger-Gazette showing people stealing 
poppies, I felt I had to write to you about 
what we see here at my service station during 
wildflower season. 

We see cars come in loaded with poppies 
We see the trash cans in our restroom stuffed 
with poppies. We hear these same people 
gripe and bellyache that this is a bad year for 
the poppies. If they and their offsprings would 
keep their grubby fingers off the wildflowers 
there would be more for everyone to enjoy. 

I am seriously thinking of instructing the 
personnel of my station to take down the li- 
cense number of every car with wildflowers 
in them and report them to the sheriff. May- 
be if eough arrests and convictions were made, 
this would stop. 

WILLIAM A. RUFF. 
Lancaster, California. 
Editor's Note: As we pointed out in the ar- 
ticle, wildflowers survive less than an hour 
after being picked, plus, under California law 
anyone caught picking wildflowers is subject 
to a $500 fine and/or six moths in fail. 



Too Much Dinero? . . . 

Your Desert Magazine is very interesting, 
but in your article of August, 19^9, There's 
Mucho Fun Along the Border of Baja seems 
too luxurious for the average camper or U.S. 
tourist at $14 a night and $8.50 a meal for 
two or at an approximate rate of $420 a 
month room and $255 for one meal a day for 
a month. Someone must be pulling someone's 
leg in promoting luxury for the rich — not the 
average citizen at such prices, considering the 
wages they pay for help out there and what 
we got left after taxes out here for the work- 
ing class, 

A CAMPER, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Editor's Note: The primary purpose of DES- 
ERT MAGAZINE is to take our readers to 
unusual and interesting areas in the West ad 
Mexico. Methods of transportation include 
dune buggies, four-wheel-drive, campers, boats, 
passenger cars, and, when necessary, airplanes 
or helicopters. In each issue we present both 
back country and passenger car trips — the 
latter of which can also be done in campers 
or trailers. We felt the prices were quite rea- 
sonable and mentioned them since reader* 
would want to know. Traveling and shopping 
on the mainland of Mexico and Baja is "mucho 
fun" and, as in the United States, can be ex- 
perienced in a manner to suit each individual's 
taste and income. 



Back Cover: Author John Muir de- 
scribed Yosemite National Park as a 
"mountain mansion into which nature 
has gathered her choicest treasures." 
Photo courtesy Las Vegas News Bureau. 
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